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Tt was to be expected that there would be altera- 
tion = ages of the later books from the 
in np rfect render of the tenses in the A.V. (see 

. Pusey “On Bapt sm” in Tracts for the Times, 
1834 5, p. 157, Lond. 1842). The advantage 
appears in various passages of a doctrinal charac- 
ter, Rom. vi. 4, and 1 Cor. vi. but it is 
a point which has not always been observed, as 

i ite in the Preface. One or two 
may be pointed out. At Rom 
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éxopev, is translated, “ being therefore justified 
by faith, let us have peace,” the tense of the par- 
ticiple i is not so clear as it might have been by 
such a translation as “‘in that we were justified,” 
or “as we were ‘antified.” or even “ having been 
justified.” An ambiguity in the A.V., to which 
reference was made by the high authority just 
stated, is thus preserved. A similar remark 
applies to Titus iii. 7. 

At Ron wry te 
Tpadcow nt d ef 
— practice,” 


10 the distinction between zroréw, 
yafopat is marked by the words to 
and “work.” In iii, 25 the 





proper meaning of wapecis, “ passing over,” is 
given in the text, as it is in the margin of the 
A Vv. The translation of Soxtuy at v. 4, is “ proba- 
tion” instead of “experience.” The word “ proba- 
tion” does not anywhere occur in the A.V., but it 
is in the Rhemish version at this passage, as it is 
also for Soxtuiov at James i. 3, 1 Peteri. 7. The 
rendering of wepi dyaprias at viii. 3,is “as an 

and so also “ sacrifices for sin,” 


offering for sin,” 
Heb. x. 6,8. At ver. 16, it is “the Spirit him- 
not “ itself,” 


self beareth witness with our spirits,’ 
as inthe A.V. In the marginal note at ix. 5, there is 
a notice of the translation of the passage by “ some 
modern interpreters.” In respect of one of these 
interpreters Dr, Vaughan has observed, “ To place 
a full stop at and regard the following 
clause as a sudden ascription of glory to God for 
the gift of Christ, is to introduce a harsh and 
abrupt transition for which there is no cause and 
no parallel” (Ep. to Rom. ad Joc). The American 
committee suggests another interpretation, increas- 
ing the number to five, in The 
use of all this is quest ionable. A strict uniformity of 
translation is carefully preserved in the several 
cognate words at xii. 3, so that the idea of the 
leading word ¢povéw is kept. 

At xv. 6 there is the expression, “the God and 
father of our Lord Jesus Christ,” with no mar- 
ginal alternative. This is one of the passages in 
which the American committee desires an altera- 
tion, so that the form of translation which is else- 
where noticed in the margin may in each case be 
adopted for the text. These several passages are 
included under the rule which is known as Gran- 
ville Sharp’s, but which was as clearly stated as 
it was by him many years before. Bishop 
Beveridge, in his exposition of Titus ii. 13, which 
is one of these passages, observed, in condemning a 
method of interpretation which would separate 
the connexion of the words, ‘* The Greek idiom 
would not admit of such a practice, constantly 
requiring that where only one article is used in 
common to two predicates they should both be 
referred to the same subject” (Sermons, vol. viii. 
Pp 79, Lond. 1710). The passages to which this 
remark refers may be seen enumerated at No. xiii. 
in pp. 1 and 2 of the American suggestions. It 
will not, therefore, be necessary to recur to them 
at each instance in which a similar mode of ex- 
pression is made use of. For ver. 16, see 11., 6 8. 
iii, 444, 

At 1 Cor. ii. 14, 15, dvaxpévw occurs and is 
translated in the text by “to judge.” This word 
is used in a forensic sense five and the sub- 
stantive dvaxpiors once in St. L gospel and 
in the Acts, and in these passages it is rendered 
by “to examine” or “ examination,” as it is also 
at 1 Cor. ix. 3. It is “to ask a qu tion” at x. 
25, 27, and “to reprove” at xiv. The same 
word also occurs in the passage iv. 4-6, and is 
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rendered in the text by “to judge”; but so also 
is xpivw in ver. 6, at which place the idea of 
“judgment” first comes in. t ver. 3 in this 
passage »)épas is also “judgment.” The three 
words avaxpive, kpivw, and 7)uepa lose, accordingly, 
their respective meanings. In the Wycliffe-Purvey 
version this is carefully reserved to xuépa by the 
translation “man’s day.” It would perhaps be 
capable of being preserved without obscurity by 
“man’s assize.” At iii. 16, 17, the proper sense 
of }Gcipw is kept in both instances of its occur- 
rence, whereas in the A.V. it is lost in the different 
renderings “ defile” and “destroy.” At iv. 4 the 
misunderstanding of the word ‘‘ by” in its former 
sense is prevented by the translation “I know 
nothing against myself.” The word “by” was 
due to Tyndale. At ver. 15 ra:daywyds is ren- 
dered “tutor,” which insufficiently represents the 
Greek from its present use. The Wycliffe-Purvey 
translation is “undermaster.” A single term is 
wanting in English; our “attendance officer” is 
perhaps too base. At vi. 20 the clause “and in 
your spirit, which are God’s,” is omitted. At vii. 
21-3 “bondservant” is in the text for dovAos 
without a marginal note, but commonly there is 
“servant” in the text with “ bondservant” in the 
margin. Something was wanting to mark the 
true sense of the word, as in the modern family 
there is so much difference between the servant 
and the slave. By the “servant” of the A.V. 
the attitude of the early church towards slavery 
was obscured, while at the same time passages 
were alleged to be directly applicable to servants 
which could only by parity of reasoning be so ap- 
plied. In ix. 27 there is for ixrwrid(w “ I buffet my 
body,” with which the translation “trouble,” at 
St. Luke xviii. 5, may be compared. At xi. 28 there 
is “ or” instead of “and,” the corresponding reading 
being adopted. The familiar word “charity” is 
lost at chap. xiii. and is replaced by “love.” A 
term so connected with religious thought and 
theological usage will be greatly missed. The old 
translators rejected the word “love,” which they 
saw in Tyndale’s and the Genevan version, and 
adopted the term “charity,” which had been in 
the Wycliffe-Purvey translation at first, and was 
commended to them by its use in the Bishops’ 
Bible. In xv. 1, 2, it is not easy to comprehend 
to what «i xaréyere is intended to refer. At ver. 
20 “them that are asleep” is more exact than 
“them that slept” inthe A.V. At ver. 26 “ abol- 
ished” death is substituted for “destroyed,” as it 
is at 2 Timothy i. 10, where it also appears in the 
A.V.; but xarapyéw is translated “to bring to 
nought” in a similar passage, Heb. ii. 14. At 
ver. 41 dor)p yap acarépos Stadéper is translated, 
as in the A.V., “for one star differeth from another 
star.” In the Rheims version it is, more literally 
and concisely, but not less forcibly, “for star 
differeth from star,” 


In the passage 2 Cor. i. 3-7, rapdaxAnors is 
rendered throughout with advantage by the same 
word “comfort.” At ii. 14 OprapBevtw is trans- 
lated “to lead in triumph,” which preserves the 
idea of the Christian being led captive by 
Christ. At ver. 17 xarnAcivovres is rendered 
in the text “corrupting.” An expressive transla- 
tion is contained in the versions of Tyndale and 
Cranmer, “ We are not as the most part [many, 
Tynd.] which chop and change with the word of 
God.” This is the same sense of the verb with 
that in the line of Ennius, “Non cauponantes 
bellum sed belligerantes.” The alternative trans- 
lation offered by the revisers, ‘‘ to make merchan- 
dise of,” is the rendering of éuropevouarat 2 Peter 
ii. 3, which again is varied by “to trade” at 
James iv. 13. In the similar passage, 2 Cor. 
iv. 2, doAovvres rdv Adyov is “ handling the word 
deceitfully.” In iii. 3 the substitution of “in 
tables that are hearts of flesh ” for “ in fleshy tables 
of the heart ” removes a phrase which has held its 
place since the Wycliffe-Purvey version. At ver. 
18 there is “reflecting,” not “beholding,” for the 
single occurrence of xatorrpi(duevor. In the 
same verse the translation is “the Lord the Spirit” 
as in the margin of the A.V. At v. 15 “ there- 
fore all died” is read for “then were all dead,” 
which avoids the assigning of the two senses, of 
spiritual and temporal death, to the word awéGavev 
in the same passage. At v. 19 the comma between 
“ Christ” and “reconciling” is removed. At vi. 
4-8 the prepositions év and did are severally ren- 
dered with their proper significations. At vii. 2 
“open your hearts to us” is a paraphrastic trans- 
lation of ywpyoare yas. At x. 6 “being in 
readiness” is better than the attempt to be literal 
shown by the “having in readiness” of the A.V. 
At xii. 7 there is “thorn” in the text, with “stake” 
in the margin. At vv. 9, 10, the uniform trans- 
lation of Svvapis in the passage seems at first 
provided by the translation “my power is made 
perfect in weakness”; but Svvayis is translated 
“the strength of Christ,” and duvardés “strong” 
in vy. 10. A familiar passage is thus changed with 
no sufficient compensation. 

Ep. Marsuatt, F.S. A. 





ETON COLLEGE LIBRARY. 
(Continued from p. 2.) 

Early English Publications.—Many of these 
have come before us in the preceding sections, 
The Caxtons have been already described. There 
still, however, remain some of considerable in- 
terest. Of Wynkyn de Worde, of Lorraine, the 
successor of Caxton in Westminster, I have been 
able to discover but two impressions. One has 
been noticed (6 S. iii. 461); the other is a curious 
little volume, Opusculii Roberti Whittintoni in 
Florétissima Oxoniensi Achademia Laureati, 
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wholly in black letter, printed at the sign of the 
Sun in Fleet Street, 1519. The book consists of 
addresses in Latin verse in different metres 
(mostly elegiac) to Henry VIII., Wolsey, Charles 
Brandon, Duke of Suffolk, Sir T. More, and John 
Skelton, who about twenty-three years previously 
had also been created “Poet Laureate in the Uny- 
versite of Oxenforde.” Of Skelton himself there 
is Marshe’s small edition, “ Pithy, Pleasaunt, and 
Profitable Workes of Maister Skelton, Imprinted 
at London in Flete Streate, 1568.” 

But before proceeding to other early English 
poetry, we will here notice a few volumes in prose, 
selected out of a large number of sixteenth cen- 
tury publications. Lelandi Opuscula. Four 
quartos are bound up in this volume, (1) 
“ Genethliacon Eiiduerdi, apud Reynerum Vuol- 
fium, in ccemiterio Paulino, ad wxneum ser- 
pentem, 1543.” This Reginalde or Reynold 
Wolf was a learned German in favour with 
Henry VIII., Cromwell, and Cranmer, a good 
antiquary, and the first who had a patent 
for being the king’s printer. (2) The Cygnea 
Cantio, in hendecasyllables with a commentary, 
sine anno. (3) Encomium Pacis in hexameters 
(said to be the first paged book since Caxton’s 
Introductorium Lingue Latine), printed by R. 
Wolf, 1546. (4) Assertio Arturii, dedicated to 
Henry VIIL., “ Londini, apud Ioannem Herford, 
1544,” in forty leaves. We notice further, in 
gothic type : “ Letters and Tracts by Frith, a Boke 
made by Johan Fryth, prysonner in the Tower, 
&c. Scoloker and Seres, 1544,” 8vo. Bound 
with this are several curious tracts, e.g, “A Con- 
fession of the most auncient and true Christe 
Catholike Olde Belefe,” &c., April, 1556, 16mo., 
“Imprinted in Sothewarke by Christopher Truthal.” 
The name of the printer, under which many books 
were issued in Mary’s reign, is supposed to be a 
feigned one. Among editions of the pre-Eliza- 
bethan poets the following, in gothic type, are 
entitled to notice. Two copies of William Lang- 
land, (1) “‘ The Vision of Pierce Plowman, nowe 
the seconde time imprinted by Robert Crowley,” 
&c., 1550, 4to.; (2) “ The Vision of Pierce Plow- 
man, newlye imprinted after the authours olde 
copy, with a brefe summary of the principall 
matters set before every part called Passus, where- 
unto is also annexed the Crede of Pierce Plow- 
man, never imprinted with the booke before. 
London, by Owen Rogers, dwellyng neare unto 
great saint Bartelmewes Gate, at the sygne of the 
Spred Egle,” 4to. The “Crede,” however, as 
Prof. Skeat has pointed out, is not by Langland, 
but by the author of The Plowman’s Tale, a sati- 
rical poem often wrongly ascribed to Chaucer. In 
the above edition after the “ Crede,” which occu- 
pies fifteen leaves, is an “ Interpretation of certayn 
hard wordes.” 

Chaucer.— A folio, with illustrations in- 


serted, with the following title, inscribed in an 
architective compartment, having a medallion 
with twoheads: “ The Workes of Geffray Chaucer, 
newly printed with dyvers workes which were 
never in print before.” The colophon is, “Im- 
prynted at London by Robart Toye, dwellyng in 
Paules Churcheyarde at sygne of the Bell,” sine 
anno. Gower, Confessio Amantis, 1554, folio, 
has a likeness of Gower on a plate by Vertue. 

The unique copy of Udall’s Ralph Roister 
Doister, discovered in 1818 and presented in that 
year to the library, has been mentioned (6" §. iii. 
103). The title-page is gone. It was probably 
printed in 1565 or 1566, in which latter year 
T. Hackett is recorded in the Register of the 
Stationers’ Company to have had a licence for 
printing Rauf Ruyster Duster, but that it was 
written at least as early as 1553 is proved by a 
quotation from it occurring in Sir T. Wilson’s 
Rule of Reason (third ed., 1553). 

The first part of that singular work, A Mirour 
for Magistrates was published in 1559. The 
edition in this library was printed by Felix 
Kyngston, 1610. It is a collection of stories by 
several poets on the misfortunes of the great men 
in English history, after the model of Boccaccio’s 
De Casibus Virorum Illustrium. Planned as 
early as 1557, by Thomas Sackville, the first Lord 
Buckhurst and Earl of Dorset, it is best known 
for the contributions made to it by him, especially 
the very remarkable and noble ‘“‘ Induction,” which 
in the history of our English poetry is generally 
regarded as the link between Chaucer and Spenser. 

George Gascoigne has the threefold interest 
attaching to him, that his Steel Glas is the earliest 
instance of satire, and among the earliest specimens 
of blank verse, in our language, while in Certayne 
Notes of Instruction there is the first English 
criticism properly so called. We have the earliest 
issue after the author’s death: “The Whole 
Woorkes, Newlye compyled into one Volume. 
Imprinted by Abell Jeffes, dwelling in the Fore 
Streete without Creeple-Gate, neere unto Grub 
Street,” London, 1587, with a portrait of 
Gascoigne. This is a handsome small quarto, 
mostly in gothic type, though parts. are not so, 
¢.g., the Supposes, a translation from the Supposite | 
of Ariosto, acted at Gray’s Inn in 1566. We may 
mention in passing a copy of the Satires of Bp. 
Hall (Virgidemiarum), which is interesting as 
having belonged to Gibbon. It has his name 
written in it in a boyish hand, “ Edward Gibbon, 
Gentleman Commoner of Magdalen College, Ox- 
ford, May 10th, 1753,” and a book-plate with his 
coat of arms, 

Francis St. Jonn THACKERAY. 

Eton College. 

(To be continued.) 

Paul Hentzner’s Itinerarium Germania, Gallia, 

Anglia, Italie, Noriberge, 1629 (ante, p. 2). A 
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copy of this edition is in the library of Lincoln’s 
Inn. See “N. & Q.,” 3° 5S. iv. 428. 
E. W. B. 


May we hope that these valuable and interesting 
papers will be reprinted? I shall be glad to 
subscribe for a few copies. Este. 

Birmingham. 

When was “Appointep TO BE READ IN 
cnuurcHEs” FirsT uskpD?— Various comments 
having appeared in the Times and in other papers 
as to when the statement “appointed to be read 
in churches ” first appeared in the version now in 
use, commonly called the Authorized Version, 
it may interest some of your readers if I 
supply the following information from my own 
copies of that version. One writer has stated, I 
believe, that these words did not appear in the 
first edition, but were added afterwards, and 
another writer asserts that they first appeared in 
1613, both of which statements are incorrect. 

The first edition of the Authorized Version is 
dated 1611. There were two issues in that year, 
both dated 1611. There are two titles, one, a 
copper-plate engraving by C. Boel, the other a 
woodcut border having the print in the centre. 
Both these titles, and the New Testament title of 
the second issue, have the words “ Appointed to 
be read in churches.” They are omitted from the 
title before the New Testament in the first issue. 
Six large folio editions in black letter were printed 
for use in churches, including the two issues in 
1611, and those of 1613, 1617, 1634, and 1640. 
The words occur on all the title-pages and the 
New Testament title-pages, except on one New 
Testament title, as above. The first folio without 
these words is the small folio, 1616, printed in 
Roman type. I find these words generally placed 
on both title-pages. These editions adopt the 
statement on both titles :— Folios 1629, 1638, both 
Cambridge ; 1629, London; 1682, 1706, 1709, 
two editions, 1723, 1738, 1793, Edinburgh ; and 
other editions I have examined. Some large folios 
printed in Oxford, as 1680 and 1685, have orna- 
mental copper-plate titles. From these the words 
are omitted, probably because they did not accord 
with the design. The editions of 1632 and 1639 
(folio) have the words only on the title. 

As to the quarto editions, The first 1612, like 
the first in 1611, has the words on the title, but 
not on the New Testament title. The 1613 Roman 
type follows 1612, so does that of 1622. These 
omit the words from both titles :—1612-13, 1614, 
1619-1627 in Roman, 1613, 1613-14, 1614- 15. 
I find later editions vary. 

As to the octavo editions. The first two in 1612, 
these, and twenty-seven other editions before 1630, 
have not the words on either title. “ Appointed 


to be read in churches ” occurs in the octavos in 
1630. I looked to a few more and found the | 





statement also on both titles of 1631, 1634, 1636; 
1640, 1671, 1682, 1699. No deubt the quarto 
and octavo editions were printed for private use, 
and it was not considered important that the words 
should always appear. I think this is sufficient 
evidence on the subject ; it would be needless to 
examine a large number more of editions which I 
have in my collection of the Authorized Version. 

Francis Fry. 

Tower House, Cotham. 


Drrpen ?—Among the commendatory poems 
prefixed to Creech’s translation of Lucretius, there 
is one which I have little doubt is by Dryden, 
though—and this is my reason for calling attention 
to it—it has not hitherto been included among his 
poems. I enclose a copy of the poem in question, 
and I think many students of English literature 
would be glad to become acquainted with it. I 
may point out a few reasons which lead me to 
the opinion that Dryden was the author of the 
verses :— 

1, The general style is that of Dryden, and in 
this connexion I would call attention to the 
triplet, lines three to five. 

2. Dr. Johnson says (Life of Dryden) :— 

“He [Dryden] is accused of envy and insiliousness ; 
and is particularly charged with inciting Creech to trans- 
late Horace, that he might lose the reputation which 
Lucretius had given him.’ 

See the lines, 
** Horace we have in Paraphrastick dress,” &c; 
** T am read in cares, 

And bend beneath the weight of Fifty years,” 
Dryden had just passed his fiftieth birthday at 
the date of the poem (Jan. 25, 1682). 

4. “ Nor take, that Sort of Settlement, a wife.” 

A sneer at marriage, common with Dryden. 

5. It might be thought Dryden would hardly 
say :— 

“ The Heavenly Virgil here has suffered wrong, 
Taught by unskilful hands the Enzlish Tongue,” 
but I believe Dryden did not commence his trans- 
lation of Virgil till twelve years after the date of 

the verses in question. 

To Mr. Creech upon his Translation of Lucretius 

into English. 

How happy had our English tongue been made, 
Were but our wit industrious as our Trade 
Wou'd we from hence to distant Countries go. 
What Greece or Rome e're yields in England sow, 
And teach th’ Unlearned what the Learned know. 
In this the French excell, but we take care 
se what they write, but only what thev wear; 

Vain tho’ wy & e, in them le-s cure we find 
To dress the ody than adorn the Mind. 
There, to know al, you only French «ha'l need; 
And the worlds Learning in one Language rend. 

Why should our Isle be by her sons deny'd ; 

What, if obtain’d, would prove her greatest Pride? 
Shou'd some object our Langu»ge will not bear, 
Let ‘em but read thy Book, ‘tis Answer'd there. 
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Thou above all seem’st for this Task design’d ; 

Charming thy Pen and matchiess is thy mind ; 

With all Youth's Fire, and Ages Judgment blest, 

Learning itse!f is sexted in thy breast : 

Thou hast Lucretius Englisht— 

Nor has it suffer’d by the Change of Tongue, 

We read, and find Lucretius all along. 

Thee sure the God of Poets did inspire, 

And warm’d thy Breast with his peculiar Fire ; 

Pickt, from her several Sons, thy happier hand 

To bless with Forreign Wit thy Native Land, 

Thy Pen might make Theocritus appear 

In English Dress and wound the list'ning Ear, 

The Heavenly Virgil Here has suffer’ wrong, 

Taught by unskilful hands the English Tongue : 

He bega thy Ai‘, for him the Land beside, 

Can all these ask, and can they be deny’d ? 

Horace we have in Paraphrastick dress, 

(They who enlarge his Poems, make ’em less) 

Tho baulkt before wou'd see us soon agen, 

And Courts th’ assistance of thy Juster Pen: 

On these, and such as these, if such there are, 

Imploy those hours Convenience lets thee spare, 

For this in Wadham’s peaceful Walls reside, 

Books be thy Pleasure, to do well thy Pride. 
Believe me, Youth, for I am read in Cares, 

And bend beneath the weight of Fifty years ; 

Dear bought Experience told me what was true, 

And Friendship bils me tell those Truths to you 
Quit not for publick Cares thy College Life, 

Nor take, that sort of Settlement, a wife. 

Trust not the glittering Court, or noisy Town 

Hang not on this Fools Laugh, nor that Knaves frown ; 

But, as thou art, Lord of thy self appear, 

Thy hours thy own, not clogy’d with hopes or fear, 

Thus we may every year expect to see, 

Things we shall wonder at, and worthy Thee, 
London, Jan. 25, 1682. 


A. J. 


Dante, “InFerno,” v. 137.—The meaning of 
the line, 
* Galeotto fu ’] libro e chi lo scrisse,” 
is so clear that it seems strange that any of the 
commentators should have failed to see it. Pog- 
giali (ed. Livorno, 1806) has the following note :— 
“Ciavvertono i pit antichi interpretidi Dante, Galeotto 
essere stato il nome del supposto o vero impuro mezzano 
dei disonesti amori tra Lancilotto e Ginevra,”— 
which is all true enough ; but he goes on to say :— 

“Dal Boccaccio, da Benvenuto da Imola, dal Landino 
e da altri siamo altresi assicurati il detto Galeotto esser 
anche stato |’ autore del detto Romanzo; e vi é ancora chi 
crede che Galeotto fosse il vecchio titolo del detto libro,” 

Now Boccaccio is about the last person whom 
one would suspect of having made such a mistake 
as is here imputed to him; and the plain truth is 
that he bas said nothing of the kind. His words 
are simply :— 

“E cosi vuol questa donna dire che quello libro il 
quale legeevano Polo ed ella quello uficio adoperasse tra 
lor due, che adopera Galeotto tra Lancilotto e Ja reina 
Genevra; e quel medesimo dice essere stuto colui che 
scrisse: percivcché se scritto non |’ avesse, non ne po- 
trebbe esser seguito quello ne segui.” 

Benvenuto da Imola is equally explicit : “Galeotto 
fu il mezzano di Lancilotto con Ginevra; il libro 
é chi lo scrisse furono i nostri mexzani.” 





Poggiali is equally unfortunate in his reference 
to Landino, who shows plainly that he knew as 
well as Boccaccio and B. da Imola the meaning of 
the expression. He says:—“ Questo libro e chi lo 
scrisse fu Galeotto: cio & fu mezzano a noi, come 
Galeotto a Lancilotto e a Ginevra,” &c. So also 
Peter Allighieri:—“ Deinde dicit de dicto Gale- 
otto qui sicut fuit medius inter Lancilottum et 
Genevram, sic iste liber, vel qui eum scripsit, 
fecit officium inter Paulum et Francescam.” 
Neither Jacopo della Lana nor the author of 
L’ Ottimo has a word on the subject ; probably they 
both thought the meaning too obvious to need any 
comment. This strange blunder of Poggiali is the 
more remarkable from the concluding words of his 
own note, in which he tells us (on the authority 
of B. da Imola) that “Galeotto” was already in 
Dante’s time used proverbially as synonymous 
with mezzano or sensile. For the supposition that 
the book itself (“la tavola rotonda”) was ever so 
called, as Lombardi seems to think, I can find no 
authority ; while we know that the Decamerone, if 
not named “Il Principe Galeotto” by Boccaccio 
himself, certainly acquired this title at a very early 
date. F, Noreare, 


LutHer AND Henry VIII.—The following is 
the title of a small quarto pamphlet I have now 
before me, Whether the King of Englund be a 
ISar or Luther (“Ob der Kiinig usz Engelland 
ein liigner sey oder der Luther”), by Thomas 
Murner. It was printed at Strassburg in Alsace, 
A.D. 1522, by Johannes Griininger, who, at the 
end of the work, thus curiously apologizes for 
having printed the brochure :— 

“Zu lob wnd ere got dem almechtigen zu nutz und 
fiirstand christlichem glauben und den heiligen Sacra- 
menté auch zu entschuldigung kiiniglicher maiestet von 
Engeland und zu gut aller oberkeit hab ich Johannes 
Grieninger burger zu Sbha-zburg dis buch getruckt in 
guter hoffnung nieman mir solcha verargen werd wie 
wol mich etlich angeret ich sol es ein andn trucken 
lassen etc. Mag doch ein ieder frumer wol bedencken 
das ich mit meiner hand: ierung «iis und ander triick mein 
narung suchen musz. Vnd ist dis buchlin vollendet vif 
sant Martins abent in dem jar nach d. geburt christi 
vnsers lieben herren. Tausent fiinffhundt zwei und 
zwentzig etc.” 

On the title-page is printed Henry VIII.’s coat 
of arms. 

This, however, is only one out of many and 
interesting pamphlets which appeared on _ this 
subject at the time of the Reformation. The 
quarrel between Luther and Henry VIII. arose 
through the former publishing his De Captivitate 
Babylonica. Henry then published the following, 
which was against Luther, Assertio Septem Sacra- 
mentorum adversus Martin. Lutherum, London, 
1521,4to. The latter Luthertried to answer in Latin 
as well as in German. The German title of his 
answer runs thus :— 

“* Antwortt deutsch Mart. Luther's auff kinig Hein- 
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richs von Engelland buch. Liigen thun myr nicht, 
Warbeyt echew ich nicht.” Small 4to., Wittenberg, 
1522. 


Luther says in this brochure, “Many people be- 
lieve that King Henry did not write this book 
[viz., Assertio] himself,” and on this account his 
answer is very sharp against Henry. 

Now appears Murner’s pamphlet, which I have 
already mentioned. Murner was a great Anti-refor- 
mationist, consequently an opponent of Luther, 
and on Henry’s side in Luther's attack on him. 
The pamphlet is a sort of conversation between 
Murner, Henry, and Luther. The subject of their 
conversation, however, is taken chiefly from their 
writings. Murner, at all events, decidedly affirms 
that Luther is a liar, as he mentions in the title of 
his brochure, and further states, towards the end, 
that Luther has in this question, on the whole, 
lied fifty times, the fiftieth lie being, “ Luther 
having denied that he had lied,” “ which,” he says, 
“was worse than all his other lies together.” 

This note may prove of interest to some of the 
readers of “ N. & Q.” 


Tne City or Lonpon Recent. — Might I 
ask you to kindly insert the enclosed letter, which 
has lately appeared in the City Press, in the hope 
that it may draw the attention of the Lord Mayor 
and Corporation of London to the unjust treat- 
ment their own old corps is about to receive by 
being supplanted by the 7th Royal Fusiliers in 
the above title, a corps raised one hundred years 
later than “ The Buffs ” for the purpose of taking 
charge of the Tower of London, at the time a royal 
fortress, and of overawing the citizens of London 
during Monmouth’s rebellion. The citizens were 
at great variance with the Court at that time as 
to boundaries, &c. The 7th Fusiliers, moreover, 
have never been in any way connected with the 
City of London :— 


“ To the Editor of the City Press. 

* Srr,—I venture to appeal to you for help in secur- 
ing justice for the most ancient corps in her Majesty’s 
service, viz., the 3rd, ‘The Buffs’ Regiment. The 
authorities, in spite of the most urgent representions of 
the officers of the regiment, have decided against the 
ancient buff facings being retained, and are now about 
to designate the 7th Royal Fusiliers ‘The City of London 
Regiment.’ If any regiment has a claim to that title it 
is certainly the Buffs, and not the Royal Fusiliers. The 
claims of the Buffs, put shortly, are as follows: In March, 
1572, a company of 300 soldiers was raised from the 
City of London Companies by the veteran Captain 
Thomas Morgan, and on May lst of that year, before 
proceeding to Flushing, was mustered and exercised in 
the presence of her Majesty Queen Elizabeth in Greenwich 
Park. In 1585 the historical records of the regiment 
inform us—‘The Livery Companies of the City of 
London provided “ a limited number of men” for service 
in the States, “and the men furnished by the City being 
incorporated into the corps which is now the 3rd Regi- 
ment of Foot, or Buffs, it was afterwards the practice 
for this regiment to recruit within the precincts of the 
City, and to enjoy the exclusive privilege of marching 





through the City of London with colours flying and 
drums beating.” * This privilege has always been ex- 
ercised without question, and the following letter from 
the Lord Mayor, dated from the Mansion House, October 
12th, 1846, proves that the City of London was at that 
date proud of the connexion between itself and the regi- 
ment :— 

“*Srr,—I have had the honour of receiving your 
letter, and feel pleasure in recognizing the claim you 
have so properly made of the ancient privilege of your 
regiment, as having sprung from the City of London, 
to march through it with fixed bayonets and colours 
flying, and I have given directions that your entrance at 
Temple Bar shall be unopposed and your progress 
through the City facilitated. It is also gratifying for 
me to learn from you the feelings of pride and delight 
with which your regiment approach this ancient city, 
the place of their early formation.—I have the honour 
to be, sir, your obedient servant, Jno. Jounson, Mayor, 
—Lieut.-Colonel Sir J. Dennis, K.C.B.’ 

“In 1708 the regiment acquired its distinctive title from 
the colour of its clothing, the men’s coats being lined 
and faced with buff, their waistcoats, breeches, and 
stockings being also buff, thus representing the original 
leather coats and breeches of the Trained Bands (temp. 
Queen Elizabeth). Hence the regiment was empha- 
tically styled‘ The Buffa,’a name by which it has ever 
since been recognized. In 1782 King George III. com- 
manded that ‘The Buffs’ should assume the title of 
‘East Kent Regiment,’ but for what reason does not 
appear. In the words of the compiler of the historical 
records of the regiment, ‘If the practice of inscribing 
on regimental colours the battles won and the towns cap- 
tured had existed from the period of its formation, the 
colours of “ The Buffs” would exhibit a catalogue of 
honourable distinctions sufficient to cover a page of 
history. Its records will, however, bear testimony of its 
gallantry to future generations, and serve as a monument 
of its glory to incite “ The Buffs" of every age to vie in 
feats of valour with the heroes of Reminant, Turnhout, 
Nieuport, Ostend, Blenheim, Ramilies, Oudenarde, and 
Malplaquet, and with the brave men who fought in Por- 
tugal, Spain, and France, under the Duke of Wellington, 
the warriors whose gallantry achieved the honour of 
bearing the inscriptions which now decorate the regi- 
mental colours.’ To these may now be added the 
Crimean, China, and Zulu wars. Surely one may plead 
that such splendid services as the above list displays 
should procure the greatest consideration to this most 
ancient corps, both in the matter of its distinctive dress 
and its territorial title.—I have the honour to be, sir, one 
who is proud of having for some years served in the 
most ancient corps in the service, D. G. C. E. 

“ P.S.—As it is approaching very near to the time of the 
deed being done, T will ask you to give an early insertion 
to the above.” 

Aw otp Orricer or “Tue Burrs.” 


Tue Harrisons or Norroxk (continued from 
6% §. iii, 506).—Henry Harrison, Esq., of Wor- 
stead, alluded to in “ N. & Q.,” 6S. i. 279, col. 1, 
1. 17, espoused Sarab, daughter of Joseph Mower, 
under whose will he inherited an estate at and 
near Palling, which, with other property, Mr. 
Harrison devised to his wife for life, and after- 
wards to his children, some if not all of 
whom were under age at the making of his will, 
Feb. 1, 1789, proved by his widow and execu- 
trix, at Norwich, Nov. 18 same year. His brother, 
Gregory Harrison, of Yarmouth, was also ap- 
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pointed an executor thereof as well as guardian of 
the children, most if not all of whom were born 
at Palling prior to 1781; of these Jane, born 
1771, died Oct. 29, 1779, and was buried there ; 
and Henry was born Jan. 30, 1780. Their 
grandmother Jane, relict of Gregory Harrison, 
of Palling, who died in 1757, aged about 
52 years, survived him to Christmas Day, 
1779, and was buried on the south side of the 
churchyard there, where memorials to the family 
should be found. The Gregory alluded to at 
5% §. xi. 114, born at Hemsby in 1733, is more 
likely to be the one buried there in 1762, and 
who has probably been confounded with the 
Gregory Harrison of Palling herein mentioned. 
I may here observe that some of the Wells family 
(5" §. xi. 230) were farmers at Horsey, and 
Harriette, wife of the late William Harrison 
Wells, of Norwich, mentioned in foot-note + same 
page, was born Feb. 5, 1811, and baptized at 
Palling. 

Elizabeth, second wife of Thomas Haryson (5* S. 
x. 175, par. 6), was a daughter of Thomas Atkyns, 
of South Walsham, Gent., and of Elizabeth his 
wife, married as Dent at Burlingham St. Andrew, 
January, 1554, and was probably born prior to 
Dec. 30, 1558, when her father died. There were 
also married there, May 2, 1686, Robert Hargrave 
and Ann Gouldsworth, He died Sept. 11, 
1727, and was buried there. Thomas, /ilius 
adultus of William Adkins, of Great Yarmouth, 
and of Margaret his wife, was baptized at Horning 
in September, 1686. Tytus Langham, of Yarmouth, 
widower, and Elizabeth Harrison, of Caister, 
spinster, and secondly Mary Say, spinster, whose 
father was a shipowner ; Robert Harrison, widower, 
and Amphillis Langham, widow ; and John Payne 
and Rebecca Harrison (single persons, and of 
Repps), were all married at Yarmouth, April 28, 
1624, Jan. 16, 1631, June 21, 1668, and Oct. 9, 
1671, respectively. Mary, daughter of John and 
Mary Harrison, was baptized at Thrigby, June 27, 
1695. 

Of the Harrisons of Acle, about forty of whom 
are registered, George and Sarah had a son 
Francis, born there March 26, 1708, and a daughter 
Sarah and a son Constantine, both born at Oby 
or Thurne (the former March 1, 1709, and the 
latter Oct. 11, 1711), where Mary, daughter of 
Gregory and Mary, was buried May 11, 1730, and 
also Henry, son of Daniel and Ann Harrison, of 
Sprowston, who died Aug. 1, 1871, aged 70. 
William Harrison, of Bradestone, was buried 
there in 1742, and Daniel Harrison (the blind son 
of James and Sarah Harrison of Lingwood) of the 
same place, widower, and Letitia Doe, a single 
woman, are thought to have married near there 
in 1816, and to have died about 1840. 

Wituiam Harrison Rupp. 
(To b¢ continued.) 





A Fastinc Woman or THe ToirTEENTH Cen- 
tury.—The following extract from the Opus 
Minus, a little-known work of Roger Bacon, may 
be of some interest at the present time. Bacon, 
in the course of an explanation of the causes why 
men no longer reach the ages of the patriarchs, 
quotes a few instances of extraordinary longevity 
in his own day. Among them he mentions the 
case of a fasting woman of Norwich. The passage 
runs as follows :— 

“Et etiam aliqui diu vixerunt sine nutrimento ut 
nostris temporibus fuit una mulier in Anglia in diocesi 
Norwicensi, que non comedit per xx annos, et fuit 
pinguis et in bono statu, nullam superfluitatem emittens 
de corpore, sicut probavit episcopus per fidelem examina- 
tionem.” 

3acon goes on to prove that the occurrence, so far 
from being a miracle, was an opus natura, and 
ascribes it somewhat obscurely to astrological in- 
fluences (cf. Fr. Rogeri Bacon Opera quedam 
hactenus inedita, ed. J. 8. Brewer, M.A., p. 373). 
S. L. Lee. 

Balliol College, Oxford. 


Paciric Istanps Fotx-tore.—When in the 
Tonga-tabu group I was amused by a curious 
custom the natives there have, of saying, when one 
sneezed, “ Ofa,” which means love. I asked the 
reason for this, and was told that when a man 
sneezed he was thinking of his wife, and that when 
a woman did so she was thinking of her husband ; 
so that they consider it only a polite little atten- 
tion to say “Ofa” to one at those times. Here in 
Samoa I find a very different phrase in vogue on 
similar occasions, and, on account of its likeness in 
meaning to one still used in England, of much 
greater interest. Here when one sneezes they say, 
“ Soefua,” whose meaning is, as near as possible, 
“ God bless you.” It is strange that in two coun- 
tries so far apart as England and Samoa there 
should be a custom so very much alike. 

Atrrep Sr. Jounstoy. 

Apia, Samoa. 


Ay Otp Marsiet Stas.—In St. Margaret’s 
churchyard, Westminster, there is a remarkable 
slab of white marble, which I remember for more 
than seventy years. After that lapse of time it 
shows, I believe, hardly any signs of decay, and is 
not perceptibly worn. These characteristics and 
the simple inscription—three slender letters of 
early Roman character—cannot fail to give an im- 
pression of very great age, if not antiquity. The 
slab, about fifty inches long and twenty-one inches 
wide, lies nearly at the intersection of two lines 
prolonged through the axis of St. Margaret’s 
Church and the axis of the cross arms of the Abbey. 
The letters are T 11, the two 1’s being so close 
together as to give the impression of the number 
two being meant. I have a small chip of the 
marble, which fully testifies to its great durability. 
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Soon this and all the other stones of the area will 

be in oblivion, before which the curious relic 

should be duly examined by competent judges. 
An Ovp IyuapbiTant. 


Murries. 


We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. 


“Nrpotismo p1 Roma,” 1667.—In his full 
and ordinarily accurate account of the Elzevirs 
(Les Elzevier : Histoire et Annales Typographiques, 
Bruxelles, 1880), M. Alphonse Willems describes 
a curious Italian work of Gregorio Leti, J1 Nipotismo 
di Roma, &c., 1667, 2 parts, in 12mo. The work— 
No. 1384 in M. Willems’s Catalogue—he assigns 
to Daniel Elzevier. Of the contents he gives the 
following description: “1* part, 12 ff. limin., 
208 pp.; 2° part, 248 pp., 12 ff. de tables.” I 
possess a volume the title of which corresponds 
with that described by M. Willems. My copy 
has, however, for the first part, 12 preliminary 
leaves (24 pages), including in this the title and 
false title, 12 leaves of tables, and 380 pages ; and 
for the second part, 4 preliminary leaves, 20 leaves 
of tables, and 456 pages. I am aware that fac- 
similes and imitations of Elzevir editions were 
printed in the Hague and elsewhere, and shall be 
glad if any reader of “N. & Q.” can tell me if this 
is one of such, J. Kyicur. 


Watxer’s “Aristotocy ; or, THE ART OF 
Dixixa.”—Is aristology a proper title? Is not 
dpirrov the Roman prandium and the French 
déjeQner, and not the dinner? If any Greek 
scholar was at the banquet given by some mem- 
bers of the Mutual Life Assurance Society last 
week, at the Crystal Pulace, to illustrate the 
doctrines of Walker, let him answer this question 
if he can. A Discipte or WALKER IN THE 

Art or Divine, 


“Le Jor Potowats,” Erckmann-Caarriay, 
Acre I, sctwe vir.—“Ce sera moi, Daniel 
Walter, qui tattacherai la jarretitre.” Do the 
words in italics refer to some Alsatian marriage 
custom ? R. Cuare. 


History or Lixcotxsnire.—I picked up, the 
other day, at an old bookstall a 12mo. volume, 
lettered outside “ Lincolnshire,” and “ published 
for the proprietors by Sherwood, Gilbert, and 
Piper, Paternoster Row, 1828.” On the title-page 
is “ Vol. I. containing the City of Lincoln and 
Division of Lindsey.” Can any of your Lincoln- 








shire readers tell me whether the second volume | 


was ever published? From the lettering on the 
binding, which is contemporary and choice of its 


preface, however, implies that the work was 
intended to be completed. 
E. Watrorp, M.A. 
Hampstead, N.W. 


Roserts’s “ Hoty Lanp.”—Will some one tell 
me what three plates are omitted in the 1847 
edition of this work ; whether all three volumes 
of the “ Egypt and Nubia” portion were dedicated 
to Louis Philippe ; and what is the present selling 


‘ 


value of the 1846-49 edition ? . 


“To SEE WITH HALF AN EYE.”—Jeremy Taylor 
has, “But half an eye may see the different 
accounts” (vol. ix. p. 386, Edin. ed.). Will any 
correspondent point out earlier uses of the ex- 
pression “‘ To see with half an eye ”? 

Ep. MARSHALL. 


Kine or Enwarpstong, co. Surrotk. — Can 
any of your readers give me information concern- 
ing this family? The records of that parish con- 
tain, from 1658 to 1747, forty-five entries of 
baptisms, marriages, and deaths of the name King. 
I desire, if possible, to obtain a clue to the English 
ancestry of Mr. John King, who came to America 
about 1715. He was born in England in 1681, and, 
by family tradition, was the son of John and Mary 
King, of Edwardstone, Suffolk. 

A letter from his mother, dated “ Ednarston 
[? Edwardstone], April 20, 1718” (still in pos- 
session of the family in America), mentions her 
other sons William, Thomas, and Jonathan, and 
her daughter Mary, as being in England at that 
time. The family in America have a tradition 
that the arms of their English ancestors were,— 
A lion rampant on the shield, with a pheenix for 
acrest. This description corresponds quite closely 
with the arms of the Rev. John King, of Ipswich, 
who died in 1822, aged eighty-three. They were, 
—Sable, a lion rampant or, crowned arg., between 
three cross crosslets or. Crest, out of a ducal 
coronet or, a demi-ostrich arg., beak or. Replies 
may be sent direct to Rorvus Kine, 

Yonkers, Westchester Co., New York. 


Tut Gypsy Carews anp THE Kurvs oF 
tHe ManAsuArata.—Can it be ascertained in 
what year the Gypsy Carews arrived in England, 
and by what name they were then designated ? 
The Mahabhdrata, or great war, properly Mahd- 
rabat, is an Arabic and not a Sanskrit word, being 
the noun of place of the Arabic triliteral root 
harala, he fought, took place about a.p. 1450-75, 
between the Kurus and their Pandu kindred. The 
Kurus are supposed to have been the descendants 
of Welch or Devonshire ancestors, who settled in 
India about the time of the Crusades, and, being 
driven out of that country by the conquests of 
Timurling, in the fifteenth century returned, 


kind, I should fancy not. The advertisement or | speaking the Hindustani language, to Europe, 
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where they were called Gypsies or Zingaris, from | aay instance of its use is known, or whether it is 


Egypt, and Zanj, in Abyssinia, countries in which 
they had found refuge on their way home. 
R. R. W. Extis. 


Dawlish, South Devon, 


An Ovp Game: “ THE DEVIL ON TWo sTICKs.” 
—Was this a well-known game seventy or eighty 
years ago? It consisted of a pair of thin sticks, 
with a string of about a yard in length tied at the 
end of each, so as to unite them, an hourglass- 
shaped piece of box wood (the devil), with a hole 


on one side, as in a humming-top, and a grooved | 


brass collet in the middle, The devil was balanced 
on the string and kept in motion by moving the 
sticks rapidly up and down, and when kept up 
any time it made, of course, a humming. The game 
went in pairs, and each player tried to balance his 
devil the longest. The only ones I ever saw were 
at my grandmother’s, They had belonged to my 
father, und were, I believe, turned out amongst 
other rubbish some thirty years since, and so lost 


sight of. E. H. 


Books BELONGING To Jonny Westey.—Can 
you inform me of the whereabouts of a book by 
Thomas Brett on the Eucharistic Office, originally 
in the possession of the founder of Methodism, and 
offered for sale (as mentioned in your pages) by 
Messrs. Sotheby & Wilkinson on June 5 and 6, 
1857! A ner relative of mine purchased a few 
years ago, from a Bristol bookseller, an em- 
broidered pocket-book, presented by John Wesley 
in company with a Bible to a young lady friend 
on her murriage. Can any of your correspondents 
who are interested in Wesleyan collecting tell me 
anything of this copy of the Holy Book ? 

T. Cann Hucues. 

Chester. 


“Ho ray way.”—In the holiday number of 
the Illustruted London News, Mr. William Black 
introduces a song, the concluding verse of which 
is -— 

** Ho thy way, my bonny bairn, 

Ho thy way upon my airm ; 

Ho thy way, thou still may learn 

To say dada sae bonny.” 
Mr. Black sugyests in a foot-note that it may 
mean “hold thy wail.” Can any reader of 
“N. & Q.” settle the point for us? 

Joun BA.iincer, 
Free Library, Doncaster. 


Van Cook: Van Merens,—I have had no 
answer as to Van Cook, an artist about 1780. Does 
any one know of Van Metens in the seventeenth 
century ¢ A Cwr. 


HoworiFICaBILITUDINITY.—This verbal levia- 
than appears in Philologos Bailey’s dictionary, 





one of those words never seen except in dictionaries, 
and which are thorns in the side of Dr. Murray. 
James Hooper. 





Replies. 


A HIEROGLYPHIC BIBLE. 
(6 §S. iii. 228, 294, 492.) 

I wish it were possible to congratulate R. R. 
upon either adding to the general stock of 
knowledge by his note upon this subject, or on 
showing courtesy to a correspondent from whom 
he differs in opinion. I cannot do so in either case ; 
on the contrary, in order to clear myself from his 
implied charge of having “squared facts to 
theories,” it will, I fear, be necessary to convict him 
of something like an impertinence. In order to 
do so as leniently as is consistent with justice, let 
me recall the first query. Mr. Bincnam asked 
for information concerning the authorship, &c., of 
a certain dilapidated “ Hieroglyphic Bible” printed 
by Bassam, of St. John Street, Smithfield, the 
woodcuts of which, he said, “are really not badly 
executed.” He prefaced his query by saying that, 
so long ago as “ N. & Q.” 2™4 8. ii. 89, a question 
had been put concerning “this singular little book,” 
which hedid not remember had ever been answered. 
As I believed that the subject came within the 
scope of my own knowledge, I ventured to take it 
up, giving references to Hugo’s Bewick Collector 
and to Jackson and Chatto’s History of Wood 
Engraving, for the purpose of enabling any one 
curious in the matter to solve the problem in his 
own way. R. R.’s “way” is one which I should 
not think many readers will be inclined to follow ; 
for, apparently without taking pains to be accurate, 
he rushes hastily into the field, hits off the wrong 
scent, with the accuracy of a detective policeman, 
and founds on his own error an accusation of sup- 
pressio vert against an unoffending co-worker, 
whose simple object was to “requite a part of the 
courtesies ” received at the hands of others by pre- 
senting such facts as a moderately comprehensive 
course of reading has enabled him to acquire. I 
may remark that I had for data a “ Hieroglyphic 
Bible,” with cuts “not badly executed,” printed 
by Bassam; and, working backwards, I traced the 
succession of Bassam to T. Hodgson, with whom 
Thomas (not John) Bewick undoubtedly worked 
during his short sojourn in London; and assuming, 
from the authorities above given, that the author- 
ship belonged to Thomas Bewick, I suggested that 
the artist might possibly have been influenced by 
a curious form of Italian caprice, and named Pala- 
tino as a likely original. Thereupon R. R. runs 
his head against the first stumbling-block, with 
the result of turning himself completely upside 


fourth edition, 1728, I should be glad to know if ' down, and asks everybody to see the same stars as 
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those which dazzled his eyes after such a literary | the readers of “ N. & Q.” to judge, for I shall not 


tour de force. To clear his vision I would re- 
quest R. R.’s attention to the following quotation 
from Hugo's Bewick Collector, Supplement, 1868, 
p. ll:— 

**(4045) 18. ‘A Curious Hieroglyphic Bible’...1783, 
18mo. pp. vi, 128. With a large number of cuts, some 
of which are most admirable, and the work, no 
doubt, of Thomas Bewick during his short residence in 
London. The frontispiece and most of the animals—as 
the ‘ Flock’ at p. 8, ‘Sheep’ and ‘Oxen,’ ‘Camels’ and 
* Aeses’ at p. 13, ‘ Ass’ at p. 30, ‘ Apes’ and ‘ Peacocks’ 
at p. 35—are excellent specimens of the Artist's skill; 
and Sampson and the ‘Thousand Men’ at p. 30, 
*Woman’ and ‘ House’ at p. 31, ‘Children’ at p. 32, 
‘Horsemen’ at p. 60,‘ Men’ at p. 62, and ‘ Doomsday’ 
at p. 125, are hardly less beautiful.” 

* There is every reason to believe that Bewick, when 
in London, was chiefly employed by T. Hodgson. It is, 
at any rate, ce: tain that several cuts engraved by Bewick 
appeared in a little work entitled ‘A Curious Hiero- 
glyphiec Bible,’ printed by and for T. Hodgeon, in George’s 
Court, St. John’s Lane, Clerkenwell, Chatto, in Jack- 
son’s History of Wood Engraving, pp. 565, 566.” (In the 
second edition, Bohn, 1866, the passage is on p. 478.) 
So that Hugo distinctly expresses his admiration 
for the cuts which Chatto says “ it is certain” were 
engraved by Thomas Bewick ; and the latter else- 
where connects Palatino with Bewick thus :— 

“A curious book, of which an edition in quarto was 
printed at Rome in 1561, seems deserving of notice here, 
not on account of any merit in the woodcuts which it 
contains, but on account of the singularity of four of 
them which are given as a specimen of a ‘ Sonetto 
figurato,’ in the manner of the cuts in a little work, en- 
titled ‘A Curious Hieroglyphic Bible,’ first printed in 
London, in duodecimo, about 1782. The Italian work 
in question was written by Messer Giovam Battista Pala- 
tino,” &c. 

It is very likely that Bewick may have seen this 
book in the library of the Rev. John Brand, the 
Newcastle historian, to which the artist refers in 
his autobiography, mentioning his having had 
access to its contents and deriving information 
therefrom. I submit that there is not a single 
point which R. R. can score, not even in his selec- 
tion from the cuts of Palatino, which he says are 
“rather rebuses than hieroglyphics,” adding, by 
way of illustration, “thus, P (picture of eggs)= 
pegs, &c.”! The first line of the cut presented by 
Chatto & Jackson as a fac-simile from Palatino 
has D (picture of eggs, Ital. ove [sing. m. ovo or 
uovo, pl. f. wova])= Dove, followed by a man 
sounding his own trumpet, for son, then GL’ 
(picture of eyes, Ital. occhi)=gli occhi (this, as 
Chatto says, “is an instance of hieroglyphic 
writing, the figure and the idea to be represented 
agree”), and so on. If, therefore, it be an imper- 
tinence to charge a writer with literary fraud, 
basing the charge upon such blunders as those 
upon which R. R. has stumbled, I hope it will be 
considered that I have not gone beyond the fair 
lines of retaliation in calling my opponent’s inter- 

ference by its proper name. Of this I now leave 
ti\a 9 4 
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recur to the subject. 
Derby. 


ALFRED WALLIS. 


I was in London a few days ago, and happening 
to call in at Walford Brothers’, in the Strand, I 
saw a copy of this “ clever” and “ singular” book. 
I was not looking for it, but merely talking to my 
old friends about things in general, when all at 
once I became aware of its presence “ right under 
my nose.” I endeavoured to keep calm, and I 
believe did not tremble much, as with an air of 
unconcern I inquired the price. I examined the 
precious volume. It appeared to be quite perfect 
and clean, neatly bound in half-calf, and the price 
three half-crowns. k. R. 

Boston, Lincolnshire, 


A book with this title is among the publications 
of Milner & Sowerby, which are still apparently 
on sale, price one shilling. Ep. MarsHALL. 

[This discussion is now closed. ] 


DouncraD 1. 151 (6" S, iii. 508).—William 
Popple was the author of several pieces in verse, 
some of which were printed in R. Savage’s Collec- 
tion of Miscellaneous Poems, 8vo., 1726; and of 
two plays, The Lady’s Revenge, 1734, and The 
Double Deceit, 1736. He also wrote in some of 
the periodical papers, particularly in The Prompter, 
in which he was associated with Aaron Hill. 
Warburton, in his notes to the Dunciad, says, in 
relation to this line (which in the earliest editions 
was 

“ H—— and T——, glories of their race”), 
that in former editions it stood, 

** Haywood, Centlivre, glories of their race,” 
but was subsequently changed into, 

“Lo P—p—le’s brow tremendous to the town”; 
and adds, “ P—le was the author of some vile 
plays and pamphlets. He published abuses on 
our author in a paper called the Prompter.” 

Mr. Popple held an appointment in the Cof- 
ferers’ office ; in 1737 he was made Solicitor and 
Clerk of Reports to the Commissioners for 
Trade and Plantations ; and in 1745 Governor of 
the Bermudas, an appointment he held many years 
(Baker’s Biographia Dramatica). He published a 
translation of Horace’s Art of Poetry in 1753, and 
died in 1764. Epwarp SoLty. 

Sutton, Surrey. 


Roscoe, in his edition of Pope’s Works, gives 
the name of P—p—le in full. If W. C. B. will 
look at vol. iv. p. 229 of this edition, he will find 
the following note to this line : “ Popple was the 
author of some vile plays and pamphlets. He 
published abuses on our author in a paper called 
the Prompter.” 

It is worthy of notice that in the second 
edition of the Dunciad—the edition of 172% 
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which has the amusing frontispiece of the ass 
laden with works of Welstead, Ward, Dennis, 
Tibbald, &c.—these lines do not occur. In refer- 
ence to the editor’s note, I may add that this line 
is given as the 15lst of the third book of the 
Duneciad in the editions both of Warburton and 
Roscoe. G. F. R. B. 


The line appears as I quote it in Pope’s Works, 
1753, vol. v. p. 136; and also in an edition, Glas- 
gow, Foulis, 1768, vol. iv. p. 117; but a note 
shows that “in the former edition” there was no 
reference to P—p—le. At what date was the 
new line introduced? The Globe edition, by Mr. 
Ward, 1870, prints the line in the same way, 
and ina note supplies the name Popple, “ author 
of some vile plays and pamphlets. He pub- 
lished abuses on our author in a paper called the 
Prompter.” I shall be glad to have any refer- 
ences to this Mr. Popple. V. C. B. 


The quotation appears in the Works of Alex- 
ander Pope, &c., by Joseph Warton, D.D., and 
others, in 9 vols., Lond., mpcccxx1L, vol. v. p. 192, 
1, 141. <A short notice of Popple appears in a 
note on p. 193. GeorcE WHITE. 


“Tue Scrence or Laneuace” (6 §. i. 273 
405 ; iii. 492).—I cannot undertake to set H. F. W. 
right on the various points he raises, I can only 
repeat that a form marp from map is contrary to 
the experience of the best writers on the subject. 
He should consult the books and see if it be not 
so; see Peile’s Introduction to Latin and Greek 
Etymology, Curtius’s Greek Etymology, English 
trauslation, and the works of Fick and Vanicek. 
The “ nasalization” of a root by the insertion of 
am or n before the last letter of the same is common 
in Aryan, but this proves nothing as to the inser- 
tion of r. In so simple a case as wet-opsat, TTEpor, 
the wrong inference is drawn; both are from the 
Aryan root pat, very common in many languages. 
Then, again, we are told that liquids are often in- 
serted, as in slum-b-er, thun-d-er, ten-d-er ; but b 
and d are not liquids, and the phenomenon is quite 
different, and not to the point. For Mapyias the 
reference given is ** Ar. Ach. 702,” @.e. the Achar- 
nians of Aristophanes; Spaxeiv is in Hesychius. 
The etymology of promulgare from provulgare is 
no longer admitted ; it is better to give it up than 
to contradict known phonetic laws. I cannot | 
notice all the points raised ; I will only notice one 
more. The reply to “ What has become of the 
German sinden ?” is simple enough. It is merely 
from the root as, to be, and is represented in 
English by the word are, which is, one would have 
thought, sufficiently common. Other derivatives 
from the same root in English are essence, am, art, 
ts and sooth. Here are six examples at once of an | 
English root which has “ gone and left not a wrack | 
CELER. 


135! 
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GERMANY OR DEUTSCHLAND, WHY SO CALLED 
(6% §. ii. 409; iii, 182, 188)—Mr. Picron main- 
tains that the word Deutsch is simply “ earth- 
born,” and that the word Cymry is connected with 
Cimbri, the name of a race once dwelling in Jut- 
land, the import of the name being “the first 
place of existence or country.” On both these 
points your correspondent differs from the best 
modern authorities, as will be seen from the fol- 
lowing extracts. 

I. Deutsch“ popularis.” 

1. “ Deutsch, lit. belonging to the people; M.H.G 
diut-isk....The base diut is cognate with Goth. thiuda, 
A.-S. peéd, & people, nation.”—Skeat's Ztym. Dict., s.v. 
* Dutch.” 

2.“The designation Deutsch is not of very long 
standing, nor has the word always been a real proper 
name for a distinct people or tribe. In Bishop U/ifilas’s 
Gothic version of the Bible we find the adverb thiudisko 
(tOvexdc), Gal. ii. 14, which is clearly a derivative from 
thiuda (é@voc), meauing primarily ‘ after the manner of 
the people. German writers of the earlier centuries 
were therefore as fully justified in calling their own 
language diutisc, or in a Latinized form theudiscus, theo- 
tiscus, that is, their ‘popular’ or vernacular language, 
as were those medizval Latin writers of all nations who 
distinguished their national languages by the name of 
lingua vulgaris from Latin, the only literary language 
fully acknowledged in their time. It was not until the 
tenth century that another Latinized form, frequently 
used in later times, viz., teutonicus, began to be used 
instead of the older theotiscus.”—Prof. E. Sievers in 

Uncyc. Brit, ninth edit., s.v. “Germany,” pt. iii., 
Language. 

3. “The High German possesses the same word 
(thiuda) as diot, people, diutisc, ‘popularis’; henee 
Deutsch, German, and deuten, to explain, lit. to Ger- 
manize.”—Max Miiller, Lect. Science of Language, ii. 
230, sixth edit., 1871. 

4. “ Die urspriingliche Bedeutung des Wortes (Deutsch) 
ist der Abstammung gemiiss : dem ‘ Volk’ eigen, Volks- 
miissig, national, und wenn das goth, Adv. piudiuké = 
heidnisch vorkommt, so steht altd. diutise, altsiichs. 
thiudise von dem was unserm Vaterland angehirt, aleo 
‘Deutschem’ tiberhaupt, bei Notker im besondern 
diutiscd von unsrer Sprache als der Volkssprache gegen- 
iiber der in der Kirche (und bei den Gelehrten) ge- 
brauchten lateinischen.” — Weigand, Deutsches Wib., 
1877, s.v. “ Deutsch,” 

II. Cymry=“ conterranei.” 

1. “In compositione 1, infectz sive assimilate post 
nasalem mediz exemplum cambricum notissimum est 
nomen Cambrorum ipsum quod in codice Leg. ecribitur 
kemro, kemry (Camber, Cambri), plur. cymry, kymry in 
Lib. Land., p. 113. Hodierne forme: Cymro, plur. 
Cymry, unde Cymreig (cambricus), Cymraeg (lingua 
cambrica), Cymru (Cambria), Est compositum e prep. 
can, juncta cyn- (con-), et subst. bro (terra =brog), signi- 
ficatque in sensum adjectivi versum ‘conterraneum, 
eandem terram habitantem, indigenam. Vetustissima 
forma (quam audiesent Romani, nisi hoc nomen ortum 
esset post invasionem Saxonum) foret Combroges, cui 
oppositum est significatione vetustum nomen gallicum 
Allobroges, i.e. alien terre incole.”—Zeuss, Gram- 
matica Celtica, p. 207 (ed. Ebel, 1871). 

In a foot-note (p. 207) Owen’s etymology is 
thus disposed of :— 

“E voce cyn (primas, preeminens ; = kynt, in superlat. 
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kyntaf) si compositum esset nomen Cymro, ut putat 
Owenus, inveniretur destitutio media, non 
nasslis. ’ 

2. “ NoCymry before the English conquest. Their very 
name a proof of their expulsion from divers parts of 
Britain—conterranei—people who come to the same 
land, and there form a new people. Cymry a post- 
Roman word. The word Combroges indicates the rally 
of the Britons west of the Severn against the conquering 
English, as a genera! camp of refuge from all quarters.” 
—See Lord Strungford’s /’hiloloyical Papers, pp. 164 
and 187. 

In Mr. Picron’s reply (ante, p. 189) there are 
cited some curious etymologies which should not 
pass without protest. Welsh tud, a nation, is cer- 
tainly not to be equated with the Homeric rnOvs 
(see Curtius, Nos. 247 and 307), nor should Titan 
be referred to the same root (see Fick, ii, 105). 
The Titans in their first estate were heavenly 
beings— Ovjpaviwves (IL, v. 898). Nor is Twuisco 
from the same root tu, nor does the name mean 
“earth-born.” Grimm and Zeuss and Max Miller 
agree in connecting the T'uisco of Tacitus with the 
A.-S. Tiw, a form of the Sanskrit Dyaus, the sky 
(see Max Miiller, Se. of Lang., ii. 500). 

It may be as well to point out that O.N. Verskr 
does not mean “inhabitants,” nor ThgSverskr “the 
people of the land,” nor Rémverskr “the inhabitants 
of Rome.” Th@Sverskr is an adj. sing., a corrupt 
form of O.N. Th@eskr=-O.H.G. Dinutisk, Deutsch. 
Rémverskr, adj., means “ Roman,” “ inhabitants of 
Rome” being in Icelandic Rémverjar. In Matt. 
iv. 16 theod« fole cannot possibly mean “ people 
of the country,” as Mr. Picron imagines, theoda 
being a gen. pl. The phrase can only be translated 
“people of the nations,” i.¢., the Gentiles (see 
Earle’s Accidence). A. L. Mayuew. 

Oxford, 


“ Bramine” (6 §. iii. 449; iv. 15).—This word 


was apparently formed to rhyme with flaming 
from the old word breme, “ chill, sharp, bitter,” as 
it is explained in the gloss to Spenser’s Shepherd's 
Calendar, “ Februarie,” 43, and “ December,” 148, 
in both passages being an epithet of winter. It is 
also applied to November in the Fairy Queen, 
vii. 7, 40 :— 

“ And yet the season was full sharp and dreem.” 

In Fairy Queen, bk. iii. 2, 52, there is the form 
brame, suid by the annotators to be altered for 
the sake of the rhyme from breem or breme, and 
this was probably the source of bramingin the hymn 
quoted. Brame and braming are not in the 
dictionaries, but breme is in Halliwell and Strat- 
mann, with numerous references to early English 
writings, and is also in Richardson, whose latest 
reference (also quoted by Nares previously) is to 
Drayton’s Polyolbion, s. 10, 159, ed. 1622, 
“the breem freezing air.” H. Coleridge, Thir- 


teenth Century Glossary, has “ breme=glorious, 
renowned,” and also=enger, lustful ; Stratmann, 
“ breme, A.-S. bréme=loud, sharp, keen, fierce”; 


infectio | 





Tyrwhitt, Glossary to Chancer, “ breme= furious”; 
Nares, under brim, same as breme=severe, horrid, 
fierce ; and under brimme=public, universally 
known. If we go back to A.-S. there appear to 
be two verbs, breman, to celebrate, make famous ; 
and bremman, to rage, roar, fremere; and while 
the A.-S. adjective brem, breme, brym, means 
renowned, famous, in the passages quoted by Bos- 
worth and Grein, and elsewhere, e.g., Beowulf, 18, 
the Middle English passages quoted by Stratmann 
are explained by him as above, “loud, sharp,” and 
those by Halliwell as=—fierce, furious, vigorous. 
The key to these divers meanings is to be found 
in the origin of the word as given by Leo, quoted in 
E. Mueller’s Etymologisches Worterbuch, Coethen, 
1865, under breme, “ aus be und hréme, wz. skr. cram 
vocare,” whence, too, our scream, from A.-S. hry- 
man. See Wedgwood also under to brim 
for the primary meaning of this word as a cry of 
an animal, The first notion is of a cry or noise ; 
hence noised abroad, famous; and as those who 
became famous in early days are the warlike, the 
word carries with it the notion of a man being 
vigorous, active, even fierce or furious. The war- 
cry is loud; the war-stroke is sharp, keen. Hence 
in both senses it is a fitting epithet for winter, 
“ Blow, blow, thou winter wind”; loud it is and 
cold withal. Thus “braming winter” is a well- 
descended though a modern-minted variation of 
a very old word. 

Jamieson, in his Scottish Dictionary, traces brim, 
brume, breme, to the Icelandic brim, the surf, 
“ ZEstus maris vehementibus procellis littus ver- 
berans,” hence fierce, violent ; stern, rugged, as 
applied to the countenance; denoting a great 
degree of heat or cold, thus a brim frost is still a 
common term for a severe frost in the north of 
Scotland. W. E. Buckvey. 


Braming would seem to be a participle manu- 
factured on a false analogy, and intended to mean 
“blustering.” Brame occurs in Spenser's Faerie 
Queene, iii. 2, 52, 4, 

“ That, through long languour and hart-burning brame,” 
where it rhymes to “cruell flame.” It has been 
taken by some to be a substantive, though more 
probably Spenser merely used the adjective breme, 
“* bitter or furious,” changing the spelling for the 
rhyme’s sake. Cf. note in Collier’s edition, 1873. 
Halliwell, sub voce, gives “ vexation, Spenser,” evi- 
dently referring to this passage. Breme is common 
in old English ; ¢f. bremes cyninges, of the “glorious” 
king, A.-S. Chronicle, sub anno 973; also 
Ormulum, i. p. 249, 1. 7197, of Herod, see breme 
in glossary ; also Chaucer, Knight's Tale, 841, 
meaning “furious.” Instances are numerous in 
the glossaries. I think the passage in Spenser 


“ 


| must be the origin of the word in the hymn, 


O. W. Tancock. 
Norwich, 
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“A Few BrotH ” (6" §. iii, 286, 454, 497, 511). 
—In speaking of the derivation of broth, I only 
alluded to the G. gebrdude by way of illustration ; 
I did not mean that that G. word is the exact 
equivalent of our broth, but only that it is formed 
from the same Teutonic verb. But we also find 
G. g brdu, meaning (1) brewing ; (2) what is 


brewed, which comes somewhat nearer in sense ; 
also briihe, sauce, broth, derived from M.H.G. 
briien, the weak verb attendant upon O.H.G. 


Pr wen. The exact G. equivalent of E. broth is 
obsolete, viz., O.H.G. prot, which is formed from 
the O.H.G. prtiwen (strong verb), just as broth is 
from A.-S. bredwan. I[ do not for a moment 
admit that the A.-S. breéwan had originally the 
whole force of the modern English brew ; it merely 
meant to concoct or bvil, just as when, at the 
present day, we talk of brewing a cup of tea. 
There is a curious analogy to broth, as regards the 
form of the word, in the Latin defrutum, must 
boiled down, derived from the same root as E 
brew and Lat. feruere. The word broth is also 
found in Icelandic, but the strong verb from 
which it is derived is lost, all but the pp. brugginn, 
which suffices to show that it once existed. 
Watrer W. SKEAT. 
Cambrid re. 


ge. 
Will A. J. M. inform an astonished daughter of 
the County Palatine in what sense she is to under- 
stand his allusion to “that modern creature, 
Lancashire?” Is it of a later geological formation 
than Yorkshire and Cumberland, or has it been 
in political and geographical existence tor a 
Marshall Allen, Esq., of Market 
larborough, co. Leicester. 


' 
Charles Allen, Esq., of Market Harborough—Anne, mar. her first cousin. 


| 














shorter time? Master John Speed does not 
appear to understand the novelty of this “ modern 
cre iture,” for he informs me that the celebrated 
Arthur wrought divers exploits in this province, 
and that it was the last subdued under the rule of 
the West-Saxons. HERMENTRUDE, 


“ May I help you to a few broth ?” is a common 
enough saying in Scotland, and the soup-ladle is 
called the “divider.” There is a story told about 
her most gracious Majesty going into a poor 
woman’s cottage, and seeing a pot on the fire she 
inquired what was in it. “ Oo, it’s jist kail,” says 
“There’s neeps intilt, an’ carrots intilt, an’ 
Said the Queen, 


she. 
kail intilt, an’ barley intilt,” &e 





not recognizing the word inti/t, “Bat what’s 
‘intilt’?!” “There’s neeps intilt, an’ carrots 
intilt, an’ kail intilt, an’ barley intilt,” &e. “ But 


what’s ‘intilt’??” said Her Majesty. “ Amny I 
tellin’ ye? There’s neeps intilt, an’ carrots intilt, 
an’ kail intilt,” and so on, not ‘understanding that 
her visitor wished to know the meaning of the 
word itself. ro é ben trovato, 
The word “snawbree” is always used 
scribe the melted snow water coming down a river, 


Ne non € t 
to de- 


which is supposed to have much less oxygen in it 
than rain or spring water, and till the snawbree 
is gone the fish will not run up. J. BR. G. 


Nicnotas Saunperson, M.A., LL.D. (6™ S., i. 
176, 240).—The tabular ped gree which I append 
shows the present representatives of the famons 
blind Professor of Mathematics, of whom further 


particulars would be thankfully received. 


Abigail, d. and h. of Nicholas Saun- 


derson, Esq., M.A., LL.D., F.R.S. 


Jvhn Allen, ob, inf, 


Marianne, 


». Allen, R.N, 





| 

1, Chas, Allen, Esq.,~Edith Eliz. Hanwell, 2. Capt. Ge , 1. Anne Cath., 2. Harriett. 5 
of Earl Shilton, co. | eldest d. and coh. of Marshall Allen, R.N. wife of John 3. Jane, wife of Capt. 
Leicester, and Long | Geo. Freeman, of 4. James Allen. Davenport, of 4, Martha. Brydges. 
Buckby, co. North- | Leng Buckby, Esq., 5. Capt. Saunderson A, Market Harb., 6. Lucy, wife 
ants. J.P. surgeon, of ... Ayton. 

« | = a ——E — 

RaRE | | | , Py 

- Louisa Clara. 1. Geo, Chas, 2.John Han- 38. Saunder- 4. Robert Marshall Allen, of 5. Frederick 

2. Marianne Freeman. Allen, Esq., well Allen, of son Allen, Welborn Hall, Grantham, K-q., Freeman 
3. Harriett Jane. LL.D., of Em. Kilsby, co. of London, M.D., Surgeon-Major 3rd Rey. Allen, Exq., 
4. Caroline Julia Eliza. Coll, Camb., Northants, Esq., mar, Dragoon Guards, mar. first » M.D. C.B., 
5. Lucy Maria. barr.-at-laew, Esq, mar. Rhoda, d. dau. of ...... Gibbs, secondly Surgeon- 
6. Eleanor Catherine. mar. Georgina Dinah, d. of of .. Caroline, d. of Taylor, of General, 


Jobn Payne, 
of Widmer- 
pool, Gent. 


7. Matilda Martha, 


Flora, dau. of 


Kilsby, Rugby. 

Harr pressed on Lean (6* §. iii, 426).—My 
friend J. T. F. may, perhaps, like to be reminded 
that the great and good John Graham of Claver- 
house, Viscount Dundee, who was killed at the 


Gil I 3. 


served in B -ngal 
Army. 


London, Esq, M.D.; 
the field during the Kaffir War, 
1816-7 (medal). 

Witiram ALLEN. 


battle of Killiecrankie, is said to have worn his 
long hair “in leads when in undress.” I take 
the statement from Robert Chambers’s History of 
| the Rebellions in Scotland under the Viscount 
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Dundee and the Earl of Mar. 12mo., Edinburgh, 
1829, p. 22, Ina note at the end of the volume 
the author says :— 

“*I derive the circumstance about his ringlets from a 
recent topographical publication connected with the 
north of Scotland, of which I have forgot the title, but 
where I remember it was mentioned as a fact taken 
from tradition at only two removes of evidence.” 

This is certainly a loose way of citing an authority. 
I think, however, the tradition may well be true, 
for there is evidence, though I am not at the 
present moment in a position to quote it, that 
yersons who in former days wore their own long 
hair—not wigs—were in the habit of using lead 
for the purpose mentioned by J. T. F. 

Epwarp Peacock. 

Bottesford Manor, Brigg. 

More than half a century ago, when curls were 
in fashion, the same plan as described by your 
correspondent was in general use by young ladies 
in the north of England. So general was the 
custom and so great the demand for “leads,” 
that the plumbers found it worth their while to 
make long strips of lead for sale expressly for 
that purpose. H. E. Witxryson, 

Anerley, 8. E. 


I remember in my youth old ladies using strips 
of the thin lead foil coated with paper, wherewith 
the cases in which tea is imported are lined, for 
the purpose of fixing the curls of their false fronts, 
and keeping them smooth when not in actual use. 

E. McC—. 

Mr. Swynfen Jervis, of Meaford, co. Stafford, 
had two sons and three daughters. The younger 
son, John, became Earl St. Vincent, and the 
youngest daughter, Mary, his darling child, 
married W. H. Ricketts, Esq. In her childhood 
some leaden bands were missed from one of the 
casements; it was suspected that she, who had 
always been very fond of drawing, had taken 
them, and she was accused of falsehood when she 
positively denied it. 

A servant of a friend who was visiting at the 
house had stolen them to curl his hair, which, 
being at length discovered, Mr. Swynfen Jervis 
was miserable at having suspected her, took her 
on his knee, and asked her pardon. Tavs. 


“Srretcn-Lec” ror Dearta (6% §. iii. 408).— 
This is certainly a very quaint term, and well 
worth preserving. Its meaning, as applied to a 
corpse, is too obvious to need explanation. I 
know of no other English instances, but would 
compare Homer's tavyAeyéos Oavarow (Od. xi. 
398), and the “in portam rigidos calces extendit ” 


of Persius, Sat. iii. 105, as classical illustrations of | 


the same idea. C. 8. Jerzam. 


Toe Bookworm (6 §. iii, 425).—Various 
animals popularly known as bookworms are 





found in paper, leather, and parchment. The 
larva of Aglossa pinguinalis (so called from its 
feeding on butter and lard) will establish itself 
upon the binding of a book, and spinning a robe 
will do it no little injury ;* so does also a minute 
beetle of the family of Scolytide (Hypothenemus 
eruditus, Westw.), which Mr. Westwood found 
burrowing in considerable numbers in the same 
situation. 

A mite (Cheyletus eruditus) eats the paste that 
fastens the paper over the edges of the binding, 
and soloosensit.t The caterpillar of another moth, 
the species of which is not ascertained, takes its 
station in damp old books, between the leaves, and 
there commits great ravages. The little wood-boring 
beetle (A nobium pertinax and striatum)also attacks 
books, and will even bore through several volumes, 
M. Peignot mentions an instance where, in a 
library but little frequented, twenty-seven folio 
volumes were perforated in a straight line by the 
same insect, in such a manner that, on passing a 
string through the perfectly round hole made by 
it, these twenty-seven volumes could be raised at 
once. § Wituiam Pratt. 

115, Piccadilly. 

Also called silver worm and fish moth—last 
name given because it has a head like a fish, and 
destroys certain fabrics like a moth. It is an 
apterous insect, of the genus Lepisma, and is in 
certain districts most destructive to books and 
papers of all kinds; it will destroy all the paper 
on the walls, and eat in holes muslin curtains and 
cotton dresses. This little pest is especially vora- 
cious in parts of South Africa. It has an objection 
to cayenne pepper, but is not injured by insecti- 
cide powders. Liewettyn E, TRAHERNE. 

Junior United Service Club. 


Tue Rue or THE Roap (6" §. iii. 468).—The 
difference between the rule of the road in Eng- 
land and the custom in America and on the con- 
tinent of Europe is not difficult to account for. 
It arises from the different mode of driving the 
wains and heavy traffic. Abroad, the usual 
method is to drive with reins, in which case it is 
as easy to pass on one side as the other, and the 
ordinary preference of the right hand naturally 
impels to the right. In England the waggoner or 
carman usually walks beside his team :— 

* He, formed to bear 

The pelting brunt of the tempestuous night, 

With half-shut eyes and puckered cheeks and teeth 

Presented bare against the storm, plods on, 

Ove hand secures his hat, save when with both 

He brandishes his pliant length of whip, 

Resounding oft and never heard in vain,” 


The waggoner naturally walks on the left side of 





* Reaum, iii, 270. 
+ Trans. Ent. Sce., Lond., i. 34. 


{ Schrank, Znum. Ins. Austr., 513, 1058. 
§ Horne’s /ntrod. to Bibliography, i. 311, 
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his team, that he may be at liberty to use his 
right hand. Hence the terms “near side” and 
“ off side” of a horse. Now to a man in this 
position, meeting another vehicle and passing on 
the right or off side would be dangerous, as he 
would be liable to be ground between the two 
wheels. Hence for safety’s sake each driver in 
meeting naturally draws his horse to the near side. 
In driving with reins this is immaterial. There 
are few customs which cannot find a reason for 
their existence if we will only endeavour to seek 
it. J. A. Pictoy. 
Sandyknowe, Wavertree. 


It may be worth noting & propos of this, that 
the rule is not universal on the continent of 
Europe. I often observed in walking through the 
various provinces of Austria, notice boards put up 
at the boundary of a district stating what rule 
was to be followed in that district. I unluckily 
have no note, but fancy the directions ran, “In 
Salzburg [e.g.] wird links ausgewixhen und rechts 
iibergefahren.” J. Power Hicks. 


“Tyrone” (6% §. ii, 386; iii. 33, 235, 375, 
437, 497; iv. 17).—Now I see how it is Sr. 
Swirnin and I did not understand each other. 
It appears I gave instances of the use of throng as 
a verb, an adjective, and as a substantive, but I 
omitted to give an instance of its use “as a sub- 
stantive signifying business of a pressing nature.” 
Only think of my stupidity ! 

I fail to see the force of Sr. Swirnrn’s reason- 
ing. He thinks throng—or, as he prefers to put it, 
t, h, r, 0, n, g, to make it easier for my compre- 
hension—cannot be used here “as a substantive 
signifying business of a pressing nature”; first, 
because it is so used at Whitby ; secondly, be- 
cause Mr. Peacock has not given it in that sense 
in his Glossary of Lincolnshire words; thirdly, 
because he knows Kesteven himself, and does not 
remember to have heard it there. 

To which I reply,—First, I do not think they 
have a patent or royal charter for the exclusive 
use of the word at Whitby; secondly, that 
although Mr. Peacock’s book is one of the very 
best of its kind, yet, as was to be expected, he 
has failed to note some words ; thirdly, it is very 
probable that many words are used in Kesteven 
which Sr. SwitrHtn is not acquainted with. Why 
should he know all the words in a district any 
more than Mr. Peacock, who was collecting 
them for nearly twenty years, and yet has not 
noted them all? 

Unlettered men, whose vocabulary is limited, 
know nothing of fine distinctions, and very little 
of ordinary ones, between verbs, substantives, &c. 
The mistake is, that a person accustomed chiefly 
to mix with those who speak correctly hears a 
novel word, or a word used in a novel sense, and 
draws wrong conclusions from it. R. R. 


This word is used as an adjective in western 
Pennsylvania to convey the idea that a person has 
been uncomfortably pressed by work. 
Bar-Pornt. 
Philadelphia, 


“ Onty "=“ HAD IT NoT BEEN” (6 S. iii. 326). 
—Only in this sense is used constantly, if not 
invariably, in Ireland. I have heard it so used 
also in many parts of England besides Lancashire. 

HIpernicus. 


The use of the word only in the sense of except 
has prevailed in this country for some years. This 
corruption comes to us from New England, as 
does most instead of almost. Banr-Pornt. 

Philadelphia. 


ScripruraL DramaS PRODUCED ON THE 
American Stace (6™ §, iii. 408).—The Deluge, 
produced at Niblo’s Garden Theatre by the Kiralfy 
brothers, was a tawdry spectacular play of the 
usual ballet-and-procession type. I think it was 
a cheap translation of the French play which 
Thackeray handles rather roughly somewhere in 
the Paris Sketchbook. The Samson acted by Mr. 
Charles Pope was a blank-verse tragedy, written 
by Mr. W. D. Howells, formerly editor of the 
Atlantic Monthly, and based on the Italian play 
of the same title acted by Signor Salvini. 

J. Branper Matruews. 

Stuyvesant Square, N.Y. 


Rosert Hountinepon, D.D., Bisuor or Rap- 
HOE (6" §. iii. 409).—He was of Merton College. 
The place of his birth can be learnt from the 
matriculation book of the college. I spell the 
name as Wood does, Ath. et Fast. Ox. 

Ep. MarsHatu. 


“ Hotren ” (6" §. iii. 409).—Curusert Bepe 
may like to see the following remarks, which 
exactly fit in with those that he himself makes 
in his query, upon the retention of old words by 
the country folk :— 

“Tt is, we know, among the common people that the 
language of every nation is best preserved. The learned, 
that understand other tongucs, and such as converse 
with foreigners, are apt to take in the words of other 
languages, and mix them with their own, and so, by 
degrees, lay aside some of their own, for such as they 
have borrowed from other countries. But it is not so 
with the plain country people. They know no other 
but their own mother tongue ; and using that only upon 
all occasions, they still keep up the words and phrases 
that are proper to it, as they received them from their 
forefathers; and shall tell you the meaning of them, 
better than they that are more learned.’’"—Bishop Beve- 
ridge, A Defence of the Book of Psalms by Thomas 
Sternhold, John Hopkins, and Others, pp. 49, 50, Lond., 
1710. 

Ep. MarsHAL.t. 


I have heard an Africander of Dutch extraction 
| use holpen for “helped.” In the negro-English 





| attributed to “ Uncle Remus” in some folk-tales 
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lately published by George Routledge & Sons, 
and called by his name, we have hope as an imper- 
fect, eg. (p. 95), “Brer Bar he hope Miss 
Meadows bring de wood, Brer Fox he men’ de 
fier,” &c. Sr. SwirH iy. 


“ ConsERVATIVE” (6 §S, iii. 426).—Occasion- 
ally used in its literal sense by the elder writers, 
this word had become obsolete, when it was re- 
vived and first applied to a political party by 
John Wilson Croker, who, in an article on internal 
policy, published in the Quarterly Review, 
vol. xlii. No. 83, p. 276, for January, 1830, de- 
clared :— 

‘We despise and abominate the details of partisan 
warfare ; but we now are, as we always have been, de- 
cidedly and conscientiously attached to what is called 
the Tory, and which might with more propriety be 
called the Conservative, party.” 

Wituram Pratt. 

115, Piccadilly. 


Curvese Lreraries (6 §. iii. 467).—Mr. 
Ho r1’s note induces me to think that it is worthy of 
mention that Mr. Spurr, of West Coker, Somerset, 
possesses a most valuable manuscript in Singhalese 
characters, closely inscribed on both sides of 129 
stout palm-leaf pages, each measuring 14 in. by 
2in. He received it from the Rev. Mr. Edmund- 
son, M.A., who died in 1841, and who had been a 
personal friend of John Wesley, who died in 1791. 
Some of Mr. Edmundson’s sermons were translated 
into Tamil and circulated in India. 

Mr. Spurr is anxious that some scholar who 
can read Singhalese should examine his precious 
MS. It is possible that though the characters 
are Singhalese the language itself is Pali or Elu. 
The existence of precious possessions which are 
in private hands should be made known to the 
learned world if any subject is to be studied 
exhaustively and systematically. Perhaps this 
remark applies with especial force in the case of 
autograph letters and other documents written by 
men eminent in any way. E. 8. Dopesonx. 

Pitney House, Yeovil. 


Bovucuter or Barystey (6" §, iii. 489).—Is it 
not a mistake to spell the name of the Earls of 
Essex as Bouchier? The (almost universal) medi- 
zeval spelling is Bourghchier. If we omit the gh, 
surely we should at least retain the r. 

HERMENTRUDE. 


Pickerixo’s Diamonp Horace (6" §. iii. 248). 
—In Bernard Quaritch’s General Catalogue (1874) 
a large-paper copy of this edition, bound in 
morocco, is offered for 36s. G. F. R. B. 


Hucnenpex=Hitcnenpoy, co. Bucks (6 8. 
iii. 430).—Seventy or eighty years ago the house 
was occupied by the Dowager Countess Conyng- 
ham, who was succeeded, about 1810, by Mr. J. 





Norris (a connexion of the lately deceased earl). 
Mrs. Norris was a Douglas, who did not like the 
sound of the usual name Hitchenden, and encou- 
raged the use of the alternative and equally ancient 
name Hughenden. A few years ago I saw an old 
waggon in Wycomb Street bearing the name 
Hitchenden, but since the enclosure of that part 
of Wycomb Heath the tradition of Hitchenden 
scarcely exists, save in the minds of old residents. 
M. R. R. 


This name, in Keith Johnston, is printed Hit- 
chenden or Hughendon. In Lipscomb’s Hist. of Buck- 
inghamshire it is variously written “Hughenden, 
Hugenden, Hitchenden, or Huchedene.” Hughen- 
den looks as if derived from an early possessor 
(Hugh); and Hitchenden from another possessor 
(Hitch). I am inclined to think, however, that the 
place had its name from a brook in the parish 
(perhaps formerly called the Hitch), which now 
falls, or formerly fell, into the Wye, and den, a 
low-lying place. Hitcham, or Hucham is the 
appellation of another place in the same county. 
In 1289 the name is found written Hucham ; and 
in 1391 the name of its manor is written Hycham. 
We have Hitcham in Suffolk ; Hitchin in Herts ; 
Itchinfield and Itchenon in Sussex ; Itchington, 
co. Gloucester; two Itchingtons in Warwick- 
shire; and Itchin-Abbots and Itchin-Stoke, co. 
Hants ; and there are two rivers Itchen in War- 
wickshire. R. 8. Caarnock. 


“ Members oF ParviaMent,” Part IT. (6% §. 
iv. 6).—Tewars is unfortunate in having an im- 
perfect and incorrectly “gathered” copy of this 
return. On examination of mine I find that the 
pagination (1-691) and the signatures (A—4T) 
are consecutive. The return was ordered to be 
printed March 1, 1878. In the Forty-first Report 
of the Deputy-Keeper of the Public Records, dated 
July 13, 1880, will be found a reference to this 
publication, in which that gentleman states, 
“These returns are not yet complete, and will 
occupy considerable time, as an index to them is 
also being compiled” (p. vii). 

J. Incte Drence. 

Tewars has evidently obtained an imperfect 
copy of this interesting return. My copy con- 
tains all the missing pages in regular order. 

W. D. Pixx. 


Leigh, Lancashire. 


Ancient Katenpars (6% §. iv. 7).—The 
capital S prefixed to seventy-seven minor festivals 
in the Leofric Missal no doubt is intended to indi- 
cate that they were Festa Simplicia ; the capital 
F would mark the days that were emphatically 
festival days, the Festa Duplicia. The minute clas- 
sification of festivals under various heads, such 
as semi duplex, principale duplex, majus duplex, 
&c., is not found in the earlier calendars, A 
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twelfth century MS. of the York Missal only | 


recognizes two classes of festivals, Duplicia and 
Simplicia ; the minute subdivision which after- 


wards is found in calendars had not at that date | 


come into use. Jounson Balty. 


Pallion Vicarage, 


No doubt § attached to names of minor saints 
means Simplex Festum. J.C. J, 


TownsenD Famiry (6 §., iii. 507).—My old 
friend the Rev. Charles Townsend, Rector of 
Kingston, near Shoreham, one of the last of “ the 
Holland House set,” and once the friend of Sir 
Walter Scott, Stewart Rose, and Samuel Rogers, 
told me that he was “the son of a merchant in 
London, and that his family had long been con- 
nected by ties of property with Calne, in Wilts.” 
He was always very reticent about himself and his 
kith and kin, but so much I was able to extract 
from him, and I placed it on record in the edition 
of Men of the Time which I brought out in 1862. 
Through no fault of mine, his name was omitted 











from subsequent editions. Mr. Townsend was | 
the author of Winchester, and other Poems, which 
was privately printed, and has often fetched a 
guinea at sales. He died in 1870, beloved and 
regretted by all who knew him. I hope these 
memoranda in “ N. & Q.” will serve to keep his 
name alive, and also dovetail in with the informa- 
tion gained by Mr. R. 8. Boppineron from other 
sources, E. Watrorp, M.A. 
Hampstead, N.W. 


James Hooter, or Wooprtnorrr (6 §. iii. 
469).—It may possibly be worth while to remind 
Mr. Earwaker that the arms recorded for Hooley 
of Woodthorpe, in the last edition of Burke’s 
General Armory (1878), bear a close resemblance 
to those of Hoole of Edgefield, Yorkshire, and a 
more distant resemblance to those of Hoole of 


Sheffield. Nomab. 


“ DURANCE VILE” (5 §, vi. 87; x. 288, 317). 
—An earlier instance of this phrase than has yet 
been given occurs in Somerville’s Fables :— 

“In durance vile detained and lost, 
And all his mighty projects cro«sed.” 
The £ortune Hunter, canto iii. 
G. F. S. E. 

Storine Cnrurcn Froors (6 §. iii, 228, 292, 
417, 477).—Many years ago I noticed the same 
arrangement in the curious old church of Llan- 
badarn Fawr (once a cathedral), near Aberystwyth ; 
but I believe it was altered in a subsequent re- 
storation. T. W. Wess. 


The floor of the central nave of Chartres Cathe- | 
dral follows the shape of the hill so exactly as to | 
have not even a level transverse line, but to throw | 
all drainage to one west corner. All other parts, 
including the nave aisles, are paved level, and | 





these are a low step above the nave at its eastern- 
most bay, the steps increasing as the nave drops, 
till, at the west end, there are three high steps to 
one aisle and four to the other. There are crypts 
excavated under all the aisles, but the nave is 
solid ground. E. L. G. 


The interesting old church of Standon, Herts, 
has a sloping chancel floor. The effect is most 
pleasing. The chancel is approached by a flight 
of eight steps, then the floor rises somewhat 
rapidly (roughly speaking, half an inch to the 
foot), and lastly the altar is reached by a flight of 
five steps. The church is built on the slope of a 
hill, which accounts for the peculiarity. 

HELuLieR GossELiy. 

Blakesware, Ware, Herts. 

The pretty church of Saundersfoot, near Tenby, 
slopes considerably; it is built on the side of a 
hill. TZ. G G. 


DeaTHs ON OR ASSOCIATED WITH THE STAGE 
(5% §. xi, 121, 181, 241, 292; xii. 197, 478).— 
Charles Parker Hillier, known on the stage as 
Charles Harcourt, fell down the scene dock at the 
Haymarket Theatre during a rehearsal on Oct. 18, 
1880, and died from the effects at the Charing 
Cross Hospital on the 27th of the same month. 

Everarp Home CoLemay., 

71, Brecknock Road. 


Bisnor Beitpy Porrevs (5 §. xii. 164, 209, 
255, 296, 373, 515).—An edition of this writer's 
Summary of the Principal Evidences for the Truth 
and Divine Origin of the Christian Revelation, 
not mentioned by any of your correspondents, was 
published by Oliver & Boyd, Edinburgh, in 1859. 

P, J. Mvuuuiy. 

Bonnington Road, Leith, 


Wuen WERE TROUSERS FIRST WORN IN Ena- 
LAND? (5S. xii. 365, 405, 434, 446, 514; 6S, 
i. 26, 45, 446, 505, 525; ii. 19, 58, 94).—The 
following extract, if not previously inserted, may 
be interesting to readers of “N. & Q.” Lord 
Teignmouth, in his Reminiscences of Many Years, 
vol. i. p. 66, speaking of the late Prof. Smyth, of 
Cambridge, under the heading “‘ 1813-16,” says : 

«Even when in the busy metropolis, at the height of 
the season, when a welcome guest at Holland or at 
Lansdowne House, a Whig of the Old School, the Pro- 
fessor retained his academical costume of short breeches, 
cotton stockings and shoes. Had he been a member of 
St. John’s instead of Peter House, he would doubtless 


| have consented to that stubborn resivtance to the inno- 


vation of trousers, which drew forth the announcement, 
that St. John’s was going to ruin, inasmuch as the 
Masters and Seniors had contracted the loose habits of 
undergraduates.” 
Hvuceu Picor. 
Siretham Rectory, Ely. 


“Mum” (6% §. iii. 347, 496).—A reference to 
the Act. Parl. Scot. gives the result that there 
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were Acts passed relating to this mystic beverage 
from 1663, c. 13, “To encourage home manu- 
factures, foreign mum not to be imported,” down 
to 1696, c. 2, “ Additional excise laid on mum.” 
Nomab. 


Fonerat Armour in Caurcaes (5" §, ix. 
429 ; x. 11, 73, 129, 152, 199, 276, 317; xi. 73, 
178, 252, 375, 457; xii. 155; 6" S. i. 446; 
ii. 218, 477).—In the little church of Weston 
Underwood (Cowper’s Weston), near Olney, in 
Buckinghamshire, I saw the other day a helmet 
and its crest, a white parrot, suspended on the 
wall of the south aisle. By its side hangs what I 
am told is very rare, namely, an ancient tabard, 
with the pattern still clearly defined. 

E. Watrorp, M.A. 

Hampstead, N.W. 


“Harp,” a Prer orn Lanpina-piace (6™ §., 
iii. 188, 434).—The middle of a road is in this 
neighbourhood called “ the hard ” to distinguish it 
from the sides, which are not stoned. Some twenty 
or twenty-five years ago there was a trial at Lincoln 
assizes concerning certain encroachments which 
had been made on a highway in the parish of 
Laughton, near Gainsborough. I was present, and 
well remember that one chief matter in dispute 
was whether land had been taken in within fifteen 
feet of the middle of “the hard.” The word was 
used many times during the trial. As it was a 
case of much local interest, I have no doubt that 
a pretty full report of it may be found in the 
Stamford Mercury of the time. “The hard” is 
sometimes, I am informed, used to distinguish a 
raised footpath from the rest of the highway. 
This, however, is, I think, uncommon. We usually 
say “ the trod” or “ the foot-trod.” 

Epwarp Peacock. 

Bottesford Manor, Brigg. 


Imitative Verse (6% §. ii. 227, 518; iii. 
476). — Another well-known example is to be 
found in Vergil’s description of Camillain AZneid, 
vii. 808 :— 

** Tila vel intactz segetis per summa volaret 

Gramina ; nec teneras cursu lesisset aristas : 
Vel mare per medium, fluctu suspensa tumenti, 
Ferret iter ; celeres nec tingeret zquore plantas.” 
The rapid flow of these lines is imitated by (I 
think) Pope :— 
“ Not so when swift Camilla scours the plain, 
Flies over th’ unbending corn, and skims along the 


main. 
E. Watrorp, M.A, 
Hampstead, N.W. 


“ Cneese iT” (6 §. iii. 188, 373, 418, 475).— 
In this connexion the following extract, from the 
description of a bicycle run in a recent number 
of the (Boston, U.S.) Bicycling World, may prove 
interesting as a coincidence :— 





“Hark! The merry ra-ta-ta of a fish horn is heard, 
and up rise in splendid form a strange and nondescript 
band. An ape wobbles ahead with his tail comfortably 
coiled around the backbone ; and his retinue of masked 
riders, impersonating everything that is wild, grotesque, 
and strange under the azure heavens, follow in mysterious 
silence. Nobody knows who they are until a small boy 
on the fence cries shrilly—‘ Harvard, do you go before 
you get there?’ There is a perceptible commotion in 
the ranks until the captain's stern voice says :—‘ Cheese 
it !—ah, cheese it !’ and then they pass by in ignominious 
silence,” 

AtpHonseE Estocuet. 

St. Mary’s College, Peckham. 


Miscellaneous, 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &o. 

Remains of Gentilisme and Judaisme. By John Aubrey, 
1686-7. Edited by James Britten. (Folk-lore 
Society.) 

Folk-lore Record. Vol. 111. Part If. (Same Society.) 

AUBREY was a credulous person, He seems to have 

received with confidence almost everything, however 

wonderful, which any one told him with a grave face. 

This is an unhappy form of character for any one to 

ossess who is desirous of instructing his fellow creatures 

y original thought, but it was in many ways useful to 
him as a collector of folk-lore. Had Aubrey been in 
any sense a critic it is to be feared that he would have 
rejected much that we now value highly. Alittle power 
of comparison and analysis would, however, have been 
useful to him in one direction. Aubrey thought, as most 
persons of his generation did, that nearly all our popular 
mythology was derived from Roman or Biblical sources. 

This we now know to be an error, and to some of us it 

must seem a very strange one. It was not, however, 

unnatural for those whose literary culture was confined 
almost solely to the classical tongues to assume that all 
popular knowledge and superstition had come from 
those languages which had been the source of almost all 
the knowledge which they themselves esteemed. John 

Aubrey could not be aware of the high value which 

would be set on every relic of — religion and 

science by those who came after him, and he is not to 
be blamed for having left unrecorded so much of that 
which we are quite certain he knew, nor for having 
communicated what he did preserve in a most uninvit- 
ing form. On the other hand, it is strange that he 
should have thought such “old wives’ fables” in any 
way worthy of serious thought. His contemporaries 
we know counted it mere folly, but we owe to this un- 
wisdom of his one of the most important collections we 
possess. If, indeed, he had done nothing more than 
preserve for future use the wild Yorkshire soul dirge 
beginning, 

“ This can night, this ean night, 
Every night and awle,” 

we should have been much in his debt. It has been 

often printed, notably by Sir Walter Scott in his Min- 

strelsy of the Scottish Border, and by Mr. Atkinson in his 

Glossary of the Cleveland Dialect ; it has, perhaps, how- 

ever, not as yet received all the attention it deserves. 

The “ Brig o’ Dread...no brader than a thread,” over 

which souls have to pass, seems to point to the Arabic 

tradition of the bridge of Al Sirdt, which is laid over the 
midst of hell, and is finer than a hair and sharper than 
the edge of a sword, across which all have to pass ere 
they enter paradise or hell. It is important to know 
whether the idea of this bridge is the common property 
of the Aryan and Semitic peoples, or whether it was 
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. . 
introduced into our mythology in the Middle Ages by | 


contact with the East. We believe the former hypo- | 
thesis to be the true one. It was until recently the | 
common opinion that almost all our folk-lore which 
could be paralleled by the traditions of Oriental lands | 
had been imported by the Crusaders. In numberless 
cases this has been shown to be a false assumption, and 
we have little doubt that it will be proved to be so in this 
case. It is as impossible to point out all the important 
facts garnered in this strange miscellany as it would 
be to direct attention to all the good things in one of 
Dr. Smith's dictionaries. We may mention, however, 
that groaning trees, wax images for magic, men who 
were invulnerable, and boy bishops are all illustrated, 
The editing has been done with the most scrupulous 
care, and there are many apt notes. The part before us 
of the Folk-lore Record contains papers by Dr. George 
Stephens, Miss Evelyn Carrington, Mr. H. C. Coote, and 
other well-known students of the popular mythology. 
The two English folk-tales are of much interest, and the 
account of a rural wedding in Lorraine has amused us 
very much. 


Historical Memoirs of the House and Clan of Mackintosh, 
and of the Clan Chattan. By Alexander Mackintosh 
Shaw. (London, printed for the Author.) 

Tus handsome and interesting volume is at once a 

labour of love and a monument of long-standing con- 

troversy. That it is quite possible to sympathize with 
the feelings which prompted the writing of this history 
while yet not being converted to its author’s genealogical 
views is shown, very properly, we think, by the presence 
of Cluny Macpherson’s name in the list of subscribers. 

We are very glad to welcome this addition to our store 

of modern literature illustrating clan and family history. 

Such books can only be suitably written by those whose 

heart is in the work. How strong the power of associa- 

tion is in the Highland mind we can gather from the 
whole course of Highland history—on the battle-field, 
in the foray, in exile, and, if need be, on the scaffold. 

Some of the most directly controversial portions of Mr. 

Mackintosh Shaw’s present work have, to a certain extent, 

already been made known to our readers through the 

art taken by him in the pages of “N. & Q.” in the 
iscussion of the great battle of the clans in 1396. On 
the question of the clans between whom the battle was 
fought, Mr. Shaw seems practically to have received the 
adhesion of Mr. W. F. Skene, the learned historian of 

Celtic Scotland. On other points, however, and notably 

on the main point at issue—as to the chiefship of the 

clan Chattan—Mr. Shaw is still at variance with Mr. 

Skene. We are inclined to think that even on this 

burning question a modus vivendi might be found 

between the author of Ce/tic Scotland and the historian 
of the Clan Chattan, for Mr. Shaw does not appear to 
be prepared to dispute the unbroken male descent of 

Cluny from the old clan Chattan, while nobody disputes 

the fact that it was through his marriage with the only 

child of the last chief of the original stock that the 
ancestor of Mackintosh obtained his subsequent leader- 
ship of what we would call the modern clan. In point 
of fact, the contest is, though with special circumstances, 
the perpetually recurring one between heir male and 
heir of line, and it will probably long continue a subject 
for dispute between the supporters of each view. Mr. 

Mackintosh Shaw, whether he converts his readers or 

not, deserves the praise which all students of history and 

genealogy should ungrudgingly bestow on those who 
devote themselves to the often thankless task of pre- 
serving the records of the past in memoriam majorum. 

No one can fail to be stirred by much that is written in 





the Memoirs of the Clan Chattan of the doughty deeds 


vhEw a 
of those who through evil report tind good report stood 
shoulder to shoulder. And there must be many of 
Mr. Shaw’s readers in distant lands who will join us 
in thanking him for his graphic pictures of the men of 
old, and of the pleasant land where Spey rolls rapidly 
through pine-clad glades, and Loch-an-Eilan sleeps under 
the shadow of Cairngorm. 


Philosophical Classics—Berkeley. By A. C. Fraser, 
LL.D.—Butler. By Rev. W. Lucas Collins, M.A. 
(Blackwood & Sons.) 

Tue series of “Philosophical Classics for English 

Readers” seems likely to prove both valuable to the 

student of philosophy and interesting to the general 

reader. Prof. Fraser’s sketch of Berkeley and the Rev. 

W. Lucas Collins’s account of Butler present in a clear 

and readable shape the views entertained by those 

writers upon the great questions which they discussed. 

Butler, as an ethical writer, was mainly engaged in com- 

bating the selfish theory of human nature which re- 

garded mankind as only influenced either by pleasure or 
pain. His chief title to fame rests on his ‘ Analogy,’ 
which was a defence of the orthodox church of England 
system against the attacks of the Deists, and especially 
of Toland and of Tindal. Written for a special and 
temporary purpose, it possesses little value now, when 
religion is attacked from a widely different point of 
view. The claims of Berkeley to a place in the series 
are undeniable, His metaphysical writings are an epoch 
in the history of speculative science, which has, since 
that time, been chiefly employed in the attempt to solve 
the difficulties or obscurities of his system. His life, to 
which Prof. Fraser has added some new details, is one 
of considerable interest. The brilliant but eccentric 
student of Trinity College, Dublin, the friend of Steele 
and of Swift, the fortunate inheritor of the half of Miss 

Vanhomrigh’s (Swift’s Vanessa) fortune, he became 

successively Dean of Dromore and of Derry and Bishop 

of Cloyne, and died in 1753. He is buried in Christ 

Church Cathedral at Oxford. It is impossible to attempt 

an abstract of an abstract, and we strongly recommend 

those who wish to know something of the writings of 
two of the greatest of English thinkers in the eighteenth 
century to possess themselves of these two volumes, 


Essays and Phantasies. By James Thomson, (Reeves 
& Turner.) 

THE essayist who speaks of Lycidas as “that eloquent 
jumble of heady grief” must, we suppose, be credited 
with vigorous, if misguided, powers of language. We do 
not propose to contest the presence of this gift in Mr. 
Thomson. He strains a good deal after effect, it is true, 
but oftener he says his thought in effective words, and 
his style is rich with remembrance of much discur- 
sive reading. As regards his themes, we have alread 

sufficiently expressed ouropinion. Those of them whic 

Mr. W. M. Rossetti would class as the ‘‘ Heterodox or 
Religiously Mutinous” (it is so much pleasanter to speak 
of “death” as “demise"!) are as little to our taste as 
ever, and,so far as we have perused them, tedious to 
boot. But Mr. Thomson is readable concerning Indo- 
lence, Beadles, Poets, and so forth, and his notes on 
John Forster and George Meredith make us curious to 
see that essay on William Blake to which reference is 
made in one of the “ Opinions of the Press” printed at 
the end of tho volume. Some of the brief aphorisms 
scattered through these pages are worthy of preserva- 
tion. We quote one of these, less for its novelty than its 
odd resemblance to a passage in quite another key. 
Speaking of certain poets, Mr. Thomson rays, “ Will you 
have your life living or dead? Nature asks us all; and 
these reply ‘Dead!’” So, in the famous “ Conversion 
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of Colonel Quagg,” 
victim with re gard to the terrible strap 
it fizhting or will you take it lying down?” says he 
And brother Sockdolloger replies, as we all 
he prefers to take it fighting.” For the amateurs of 
parallel passages it may be added that the priority in 
this case belongs to Mr. Sala. 


Miscellanea Ger 
Jackson Howard, LL.D. 
(Hamilton, Adams & Co 

Ovr correspondent Dr. Howard may be congratulated 

on the handsome volume now before us, which embraces 

a large collection of varied materials of interest and 

utility to the genealogi-t The pedig rrees, particular ly 

those in the earlier part, as Str mr aye 

&e., are very full and elaborately worke« 

Henry Wagner, and Dr. Lee, of 

Lambeth, both contribute some interesting 

pedigrees. Dr. Lee, indeed, brings the names of Man- 

ning and Newman into curious juxtaposition in the 
course of his researches. Mr. F. A. Blaydes gives use- 
ful extracts from the parish registers of Todding 
some of which have led to no incor vant of 
discussion in our own columns. The Rev. B H. Blac 
contril matter from Cheltenham, and ot oe 
correspondents from various other parishes. Armorial 
hook-plates continue to fe andir 

of Mice The index to the volume deserves special 

mention as being remarkably full. At p. 142 

analysis of the Masterton pt digree we note one or two 

inaccuracies of th e prese, ¢.g., “[writer in] Sterling” for 

Stirling, and “ Auc idekyes” for Auchlanskies. In 

the Hetours this latter name is written in two forma, 

** Auchinlanskeys ” and “ Auch'anskies."”” We trust that 

the interests of genealogy will long continue to be served 

by Dr. Howard, whose Miscellanea should be in the 
hands of all divers into the ocean of pedigree, 
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Our Country: Descriptive, rial. Tllus- 
trated. (Cassell & Uo.) 
Tuis portion of Our C 
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fry contains illustrations 
f the moet pictures 
and the most interesting historical and architect 
relics that are to be found in Great Britain. On the 
one | and , the Wye, the Merionethshire the New 
Fore Killarney. the Boyne, the coast of North Devon, 
sean aakaiashend oft tan h Maree afford all varietic 
of scenery, whether river, lak 1, Woodland, or moun- 
tain. On the other hand, Norwich, Southwell, and 
Newark, Aberdeen, Oxfor: Aibans, Castle Howard, 
and Audley End supply examples of every date and 
style of ecclesiast street, domestic, or colle 
architecture. The illustrations are for the m 
excellent a] ens of the engraver’s art, while 
descriptive letter press contains abundance of informa- 
tion respec all points of interest. The book, when 
com] will be invaluable to the holiday maker as a 
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“Mritterp’s Map or Bristo..”—Your suggestion, 
ante, p. 19, aa to a reproduction of Millerd’s map, you 
will observe by enclosure, has been in a measure antici- 
pated. The date of the map sent herewith is 1671, and 
in 1673 Millerd published an enlarged edition of this 
identical map, with a border of etchings of public and 
other noted buildings then extant in Bristol. These 
etchings are being published in Bristol Past and Present 
as the references arise, and the map of 1671 will be 
given in first volume, “ The Civil History,” which, 
together with the second volume, “ The Ecclesiastical 
History of Bristol,” willj be issued to subscribers in 


our 
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December next. May I add that the constructed plan 
of Bristol after Wm. Wyrcestre, recently published in 
our work and referred to by you in your critique, was 
the work of your able correspondent Mr. A. 8. Exxts, to 
whom we of the old city feel ourselves greatly indebted. 
J. F. Nicwouis, F.S.A. 

[ The enclesure referred to above is only a small repro- 
duction, engraved and published by Millerd himself, of 
the larger and still rarer “ Delinextion™ which we ex- 
pressed a desire to see issued in the shape of a photo- 
lithograph. | 


Aotices to Correspondents. 

Ls we are constantly receiving communications 

ject, we may state that t! 
complete set of Notes 
from the commencem 
, for which the 
to receive applications. 

A. J. W.—The ; 
the § 


on the 
ere now lies at the Office a 
t c Queries (half-hound calf), 
nt, together wi h the General 
Indexe Publi. her of “N. & Q.” is ready 
— authority on the Ragman Roll is 
Scottish herald, sb t, who devotes a separate por- 
tion of his System of ar aldry to the elucidation of the 
names on the Roll. ‘The entire series of documents 
known unde? this title has been printed by the Banna- 
tyne Club, and in the introduction will be found the 
conj tures of the ; none of them conclusive,” 
says Dr John Hill Burton (H:s. Scot. ii 276), “on the 
etymology of the peculiar term Regman.” Practically, 
the interest of the Roll i gical, as containing 
the names of the Sc who swore fealty to 
Edward Bes A.D. 1296. 

Joun Pickrorp.—Our own impressions of the two 
words tally very well with yours. But there is. perhaps 
of necessity, an implication of crudeness in a vivd voce, 
as distinguished from paper work, which may be in- 
tended in the distinction you mention ; whether justly 
or not is a different question. 
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NOTICE, 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “‘ The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries "”—Advertieements and 
Business Letters to “The Publisher”—at the Office, 20, 
Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason. we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception, 








